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OUT IN MISSISSIPPI 
Thomas Chapman 


UR work in Mississippi through the 
winter now passing has been handi- 
capped in at least two ways. In the first 
instance, the prevalence of influenza has 
retarded work of almost every kind, not 
only in the Magnolia State, but every- 
where in the South. Few families have es- 
caped its onset, and many people not 
stricken have been required to minister 
to the needs of the sick. In the second 
place, defense preparations have hindered 
church activities. Quite a number of the 
men have been absent, working on mili- 
tary camps located in many parts of the 
country. Young men have been called for 
service in the army. There is a sort of 
general breakup of the community life 
everywhere I go. Audiences at church 
have been smaller than formerly, when 
conditions were more settled. We trust it 
will be better later on. 

I have been giving a considerable part 
of my time to the Mississippi churches 
during the past nine years. Except for a 
short period when Mr. Prater was in 
charge, I have gone to the churches with 
considerable regularity. I love the people. 
With very few exceptions they have been 
exceedingly kind. True, they have little 
money. There are no wealthy families 
among them. Many are in debt, and the 
low price of cotton makes it difficult for 
some to meet their financial obligations. 
Of course this has its bearing on the mone- 
tary side of church activities. You cannot 
extract blood from a turnip. Through 
these years, I have had to depend on free- 
will offerings, and at times they have not 
been sufficient to defray traveling expenses. 
But I have gone on and tried to make the 
best of it. Iam glad to report that some- 
thing in a material way has been accom- 
plished. One church edifice has practically 
been rebuilt, another has received a new 
roof and a new coat of paint, while some- 
thing has been done in the way of repairs 
for the third building. A considerable 
number of new members have been added 
to one of these churches, and some new 
names have been added to the others. 
With unity of spirit and purpose, these 
movements will succeed. With any other 
spirit, nothing succeeds, 

We are heartily in accord with the For- 
ward Together Movement of our church. 
We must go on, or finally meet with disas- 
ter. I believe we shall go on to greater 
worth and usefulness. Perhaps, more than 
ever before, our gospel of love and good 
will is needed in this war-weary world. To 
carry on, we need more than money, 
much as that is needed to establish mis- 
sions, to build churches, to maintain the 
printing press, and pay salaries. Yes, our 
church needs money, and every loyal 
Universalist will gladly help in this matter. 
But we need far more than silver and gold. 
We need the spirit of a Paul, of Murray, of 
Rogers, and scores of others who have 


been instrumental in placing our beloved 
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church on the map. Money first must not 
be our purpose. He that would be chief 
among us must serve, and we shall serve, 
if we have the spirit of him who went about 
doing good. Love’for God and man is 
the final answer. With this spirit, we 
shall go on to greater victories. Without: 
it, we shall utterly fail. 

When I was a young man at my ances- 
tral home in South Carolina, there was 
but one Roman Catholic family in that 
region. It received occasional visits from a 
priest. Later, other families were brought 
into a church movement. It grew from 
year to year. A priest ceme to make his 
home among those people. Being some- 
thing of a carpenter, as wellasa priest, one 
attractive building after another was 
erected. The work was done with his own 
hands. Now they have a church, a school 
building, a sisters’ home, and a residence 
for the priest. Stopping there recently, I 
inquired into this matter. I asked about 
the salary received by the priest, and was 
informed that there was none. When he 
stood in need of anything, well-to-do 
friends supplied it. The four sisters there 
were given a living, and no more. In ad- 
dition to teaching, they ministered to any 
one in distress, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic. This movement hes succeeded because 
it has ministered to humen needs. Many 
church people say much and do little. 
This reminds us of the words of Emerson: 
“What you do speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say.”” And a greater than 
Emerson exclaimed: “Why do you cry 
unto me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say!” Inspired by faith, love, and 
hope, the Universalist Church will have a 
great forward together movement. 

Somewhat early in the winter Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove went to Ellisville, Miss., for a 
few months’ stay. He has been preaching 
at the three churches in the state, and the 
people are impressed with his sincerity and 
that of Mrs. Colegrove. They plan to 
remain until the last of March, when they 
will return to their Illinois home. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
School of Religion. 

Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 

Rev. Rol W. Benner is minister of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church in River- 
side, Calif. 

Dr. E. Parl Welch is a member of the 
faculty of the theological school in St. 
Lawrence University. 

Robert W. Dennis is sub-master of the 
Abington, Mass., school, and a member of 
the Universalist church there. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock died since 
sending us her article a few weeks ago. She 
was a devoted member of the Universalist 
church of Cincinnati, and mother of the 
organist of the church. 
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WHAT! FAIL IN WAR RELIEF? 


E did not have a generous response to the appeal 
sent out to our fellowship for an offering on 
Sunday, March 2, for refugees, children, war 

victims of every kind, in England, France, China, 
Portugal and the United States. 

Never mind. We have not really begun to move 
in this matter. There is time yet for all to get it into 
their heads what it is about, and when they do we need 
not fear the result. 

This offering was called for on March 2 by Doctor 
Reamon and his committee because on that date the 
churches of the United States were uniting in an appeal 
for money to help mitigate the incredible, unbelievable 
suffering incident to the present world war. 

Doctor Reamon faced boldly the situation created 
by several appeals for denominational projects all 
thrown at our people at the same time. He decided 
that it was better to stick to the date because he wanted 
the Universalist Church to march in step with the 
others in the most truly Christian appeal that had 
been made to the people of the United States since 
the last war. 

Now our war relief project did not get the support 
that it ought to have had only partly because of 
the appeals of the Loyalty Fellowship, the Forward 
Together Committee and the United Church Offering. 
The basic trouble is that we are blasé, hardened and 
indifferent. We had better watch our step. Such a 
road leads to hell. When we use the word ‘“we’’ 
we mean “we.” We mean not only Universalists but 
the people of the United States. 

Doctor Sockman put the thing strongly to his 
people in the great Methodist church in New York of 
which he is pastor. He said: 

Compassion is the key word which unlocks the se- 
cret of Christ’s life. And many of us who call ourselves 
Christian have lost the key. We are not moved with 
compassion as our Lord was. We Americans are not 
as sensitive to the suffering of the world as we were 
twenty-five years ago. The radio, the press and the 
motion picture have made us so repeatedly aware of 
suffering that we seem to be growing callous to it. The 
war occupies our minds because we fear it will involve 
us, but not because we have such deep sympathy for 
the suffering. 

Our world interests have outrun our world sym- 
pathy. Debate and addresses on foreign affairs at- 
tract large crowds, but at the same time our missionary 
budgets are shrinking. We can arouse the fears and 
dangers of men today, but we cannot seem to stir their 
love and compassion. 


He added that weekly worship was one of the 
ways in which to keep our hearts sensitive to the suf- 
fering of mankind. 


“The church is the fellowship of those who love 
for the sake of those who suffer.” 

When we pray to One Father, we sense how closely 
we are bound together, and we help people from love 
and not because some official has sent out an appeal. 
In the act there is something deeper than “saving 
face.” 

In reporting a general failure to co-operate with 
the war relief committee we must not fail to point out 
that now as always we find churches and people who 
co-operate to an extent far beyond what anyone ex- 
pects. We have a church at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
with a noble woman at the head of it, of whose steady, 
consistent Christian service we happen to have heard. 
There are scores of others, individuals and societies. 
They do not want publicity, but their examples are an 
inspiration to us all, and we shall have Doctor Rea- 
mon tell the story of their magnificent response. 

Meanwhile, let the rest of us catch our breath, 
tighten the belt and plunge into this thing that means 
life for folks as dear in themselves as our loved ones at 


home. 
* * 


THE LEASE-LEND BILL 
HATEVER the intense partisans on both 
W sides say about it, the big thing about the 
; Lease-Lend Bill is that out of it comes sub- 
stantial aid to the democracies fighting for their lives. 

We did not comment upon the bill during fifty- 
eight days of debate because intense partisanship in a 
journal of religion is a mistake. In the end ten Re- 
publicans and one Independent in the Senate voted 
for the bill and thirteen Democrats voted against it. 

One of the questions over which the debate, in 
Congress and out, has been most bitter, seems to us 
irrelevant. Will it keep us out of war or will it put 
us into war? We do not know, but the question which 
it seems to us ought to be uppermost in the minds of 
Christian and Jewish men and women is this: “Is the 
bill right or is it wrong?” Is it right to help Britain, 
Australia, Canada, Greece and the others, or is it not 
right? With every fiber of our being we believe it to 
be right. Therefore we say, do what is right. 

When did it become the first principle of Chris- 
tian action to do the safe, the expedient, the profitable? 

Self-preservation may be the first law of nature 
but it is not the first law of Christ. 

We admit freely that war is irrational and de- 
grading, but if there is a Heavenly Tribunal the man 
who has gone out to rescue his brother and come 
back wounded in soul and body may rank above the 
man who stayed at home and kept his garments spot- 
less and his soul white. 

We know too much of war not to shudder at the 
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bare possibility of war coming to the United States, 
but still the insistent question comes: Is it right to 
fight for freedom? Is it right to aid our brother in his 
fight for freedom? Supposing it were a cause not at 
all bedeviled by partisan politics, or the bitter hatreds 
of the day? Suppose we could help Leonidas and his 
little band at Thermopylae? Would we not do it? 

We are at a crisis in history. Some future Crecy 
will mark these years in which we are living as crucial 
as Tours or Yorktown. And we who are blessed with 
liberty, who possess free speech, a free press, the right 
of free assembly and free worship, can help secure 
these blessings for mankind. 

* * 


MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR AND MRS. 
E. B. GARRIOT 


ROM the estate of the late Grace Garriot of 
Washington, D. C., the sum of five hundred 
dollars has been paid to the Universalist Na- 

tional Memorial Church as a memorial to her father 
and mother, Prof. and Mrs. E. B. Garriot. Professor 
Garriot was long Chief Forecaster of the United States 
Weather Bureau, and a friend of the Washington 
church. Mrs. Garriot and Grace were members. 

The memorial chosen is the three Baptistry 
Windows of the church. 

Miss Garriot had a long and trying illness in which 
she was nursed by a cousin, Mrs. Bubyea. Although 
the estate was very small, this cousin co-operated 
loyally to see that the plan was carried out. Her ser- 
vice was both tireless and devoted. 

* * 


BLEATS FROM THE SANCTUM 


T is wise to economize and necessary for most of us, 
but to economize by covering every inch of space 
in copy intended for publication defeats one’s 

purpose. 

_ Copy comes in spaced as closely as possible, with 
lines running up to the edge of the paper, leaving no 
room for corrections. 

Lines should be double-spaced and margins should 
be wide. 

Moreover, white paper is infinitely better than 
yellow, and black typewriter ribbons are better than 
the fancy, swanky, young lady, boudoir ribbons with 
their lovely faint shades of gray. 

Men may write as badly as Frederic Williams 
Perkins and Horace Greeley, men may spell as badly 
as great metropolitan divines whom we might men- 
tion, and their articles would still make the grade 
without much profanity in the office. But solid masses 
of typewriting and no margins exhaust us, and would 
even anger us if anger were not so foreign to our 
nature. 

Nor need anyone think that these cries of dis- 
tress emanate from an editor blind, deaf, halt and 
otherwise hors de combat. They are the words of one 
whose heart is so full of love for young writers, of one 
SO anxious to see them succeed, that he would up and 
tear their faint crowded typewriting into a million 
bits and give it to the most furious gale that blows. 

Ours are words that will strike a responsive chord 
in every newspaper office of this land, and if there be 
any newspaper offices in the New Jerusalem we are 
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confident that they will elicit heartfelt hallelujahs 
and amens. So, summarizing these bleats and pro- 
tests, we say: ‘“‘Double-space and leave plenty of 


room.” 
* * 


SEND THE NAMES OF BOYS IN SERVICE TO 
THE YOUTH DEPARTMENT 


T matters not whether we approve it, the fact is 
that thousands of young men are in military 
camps throughout the country. The question 

for all churchmen now is whether or not those who . 
approve and those who disapprove simply leave the 
boys to their own devices when off duty or whether 
they set about producing an intelligent program of 
recreation in camp areas and get on with the business 
of keeping in touch with these boys. 

In this issue there appear news stories which 
indicate that our church and the other church bodies 
are aware of their duty in the matter and are going 
to do something about it. In the news pages there 
will be found a request from the youth department 
for names of young men members of Universalist 
parishes who have been called into the national de- 
fense service. We know that many of our active 
Y. P. C. U. members have been called and are now at 
camp. How many and where they all are we do not 
know, but need to know. One union alone lost three 
of its four officers. Another union lost six of its 
fourteen members. 

If every minister will, when he reads this, im- 
mediately send the names and camp addresses of his 
men in service to the Rev. Douglas Frazier, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, both time and expense will be saved. 
Frazier will then be able to put the ministers in camp 
areas in touch with Universalists whom they would 
not otherwise know about. The Department of Youth 
will be able to keep constant contact with these boys 
and help them when, and where, and as, they need 
counsel and help. 

Send in those names of boys in service and do it 


now. 
Eh. HH. L. 


* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Better to light a candle than to rail at the dark.” 
Quoting this, Susan Thayer writes: “Better to do the 
small things that we can do in our own homes and 
towns than to sit still and moan because we can’t. 
help draw up the laws in Washington.” 


All of us who make mistakes would be in a stronger 
position if we acknowledged them frankly, but when 
we become so blind that we do not see them or so 
stupid that we cannot profit by them, we have started 
down the toboggan slide. 


One hundred and ninety missionaries resident in 
Japan cabled the Federal Council and the latter replied 
urging Christian effort to maintain peace between 
Japan and the United States. 


Registrations for Senexet are coming in rapidly. 
Doubters had better move quickly, for the facilities 
will be taxed to the limit. 
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Universalist Student Work at Maine University 
Forward Movement Supports Projects Under Leadership of Raymond Baughan 


EFORE I came down to these forums, religion 
never meant very much to me, but we get a 
chance here to ask questions and to discuss 

problems in religion that make it a live matter.” : 
“T never before knew that there was any other kind 
of Christian religion than the kind of stuff for which 
I no longer have any respect.” .. . “Your church 
services mean a great deal to me; they always ‘hit’ 
me, and many other students I have talked with say 
the same.” 

This is what the Maine University students are 
saying about their fellowship in St. John’s Universalist 
Church of Orono. Questing young minds are finding 
new light and forming new loyalties in their fellowship 
of worship and discussion under the leadership of the 
Rev. Raymond John Baughan, Jr. 

The student work at the University of Maine is 
supported by the Forward Movement. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Baughan the work is progressing 
in most promising manner. One afternoon of each 
week Mr. Baughan spends on the campus at the Maine 
Christian Association building, where he is regularly 
available for personal conferences. The students’ fel- 
lowship is set up with an active advisory committee 
made up of Dr. G. William Small, professor of English, 
Dr. E. Reeve Hitchner, professor of bacteriology and 
biochemistry, Winthrop C. Libby, associate professor 
of agronomy, and Edgar J. Bogan, instructor in chem- 
istry. Officers are: President, Edward Piper, Caribou; 
vice-president, Mahlon Smith, Yarmouth; secretary, 
Lucille Parker Fitch, Waterville; chairman of publicity 
committee, Mara Frost, Eliot; social committee, 


Frances Drew, Sedgwick; membership committee, 
Webber Mason, Dexter. The group counts sixty-five 
students as members. 

The fall program of the forum has consisted of 
discussion meetings and dinner conferences, at which 
students, professors, and visiting church leaders have 
presented a wide range of subjects of vital interest to 
the members. Among the Universalist leaders who 
have visited and addressed the Maine group are Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Miss Margaret Winchester, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, the Rev. Stanley Raw- 
son, and the Rev. D. Kelly Lyon. 

A full program for the spring semester follows: 


Mrs. Herbert Lamson, formerly a teacher at the Y. M. C. A. 
school in Nanking, China, will speak on “Student Refugees in 
China.” 

Prof. Lowell Q. Haynes of the department of philosophy of 
Colby College will speak on “The Values of Life and Their 
Organization.” 

The Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth activities of the 
Universalist General Convention, will speak at a dinner. 

Robert Needham will show the moving pictures on Ferry 
Beach. 

Dr. Marian Bradshaw, professor of the philosophy of religion 
at Bangor Theological Seminary, will give his noteworthy illus- 
trated lecture on ‘“‘A Trip to Bible Lands.” 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, promotional secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of the Universalist Church, will 
speak at a dinner on “Liberal Religion and Poetry.” 

Dr. Ernest Jackman of the department of education will 
speak on “Am I Getting an Education?” 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, will speak at a banquet on May 4. 
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Growing Up in Ireland—I 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


N John’s eleventh year (1751) the Murray family 
moved to Ireland. These years in the Emerald 

Isle were extremely important for John Murray’s 
development, for here he went through the Sturm und 
Drang of adolescence. 

The paternal grandmother lived in the city of Cork. 
While she was not surrounded by splendor, she was 
nevertheless ensconced in a very comfortable ‘“man- 
sion’’ with some vestiges of financial ease. This strong 

. and estimable woman had lost her first husband and 
was remarried to a gentleman named Beattie, who 
seems to have had a social position of some impor- 
tance. His son was governor of the fortress at Cork. 
This second husband, however, did not live long, 
and Madam Beattie did not venture again into the ex- 
perience of matrimony. It is more than likely that the 
removal of the Murrays from England was in part 
motivated by the desire to be near their grandmother. 
It is also conceivable that she offered some financial 
considerations to compensate for so radical a move. 

Mr. Murray, when he had closed his affairs in 
Alton and was ready for the journey, insisted upon 
taking his oldest son with him. The rest of the 
family was to be sent on after proper arrangements 
were made in the new home. John dreaded this trip 
with his fear-inspiring elder, but he enjoyed the ad- 
venture of traveling in new and exciting parts of the 
world. Of course he went up to London and was 
properly impressed with the great city. They traveled 
to Bristol and there a misadventure happened which 
might have ended the life of this eleven-year-old. He 
was fond of “escapades and hair-breadth escapes” and 
he certainly staged one here. At the small town of 
Pill, five miles from Bristol, father and son were stay- 
ing a brief time. John wandered down to the river 
edge, to a point where the tide of the Bristol river is 
very rapid. Finding a small boat conveniently empty, 
the small boy stepped into it and pushed it from the 
shore, whence he was carried swiftly with the stream. 
Unfortunately for Calvinism, the tide was flowing in 
and not out. If the reverse had been the case, the boy 
would probably have been drowned at sea. Soon, 
however, he came alongside a larger boat, made fast, 
and there awaited developments. Mr. Murray was 
roused with both fear and indignation, and, securing 
the help of some men, scoured the surrounding terri- 
tory. About midnight the adventurer was discovered, 
brought back to the inn, and was being made ready for 
a tall caning when the woman in charge of the hostel 
interceded. Much to John’s amazement, his father 
softened, and even allowed himself the luxury and sin 
of a few words of gratification that his son had been 
saved. 

An interesting commentary on the conditions of 
travel in those days is found in the fact that father and 
son were detained nine weeks all together, waiting for 
favorable winds to take them across the sea to Treland! 
The result of this delay was that the entire Murray 
family arrived in their new home almost simultane- 
ously, instead of Mr. Murray and John arriving early 
as an advance guard preparing for the others. 

The sources of information give us no inkling as 


to the reason for this change of countries. Nothing is 
said about the kind of business which Mr. Murray 
entered, or how the change affected their economic 
status. We seem to be amply justified, however, in 
deducing that their social position was still that of the- 
upper middle class, and that there was no deprivation. 

It must be remembered that the Murrays were 
English, and there is no reason to suppose the native 
Irish were wholly happy to have them living on their 
soil. The Murrays, however, seemed to have a genius 
for friendship, so they may have been able to over- 
come the handicap of their foreign origin with some of 
the people. They were, nevertheless, probably looked 
upon as belonging to the exploiting class by the poor 
inhabitants, as Ireland still smarted from the injustices 
of English Protestants. 

A very pleasing home was selected near the city of 
Cork, where the grandmother, as noted above, had 
taken up her residence. John was delighted with the 
opportunity to play in her garden, and he became an 
enthusiastic horticulturist. He made many forays 
into the surrounding neighborhood in search of rare 
specimens of plants and took a keen interest in trans- 
planting them into flower-beds about their new home. 

A tragedy overtook the family after they had lived 
in Ireland about a year, when the house and practically 
everything in it were completely destroyed by fire. 
As the father ran from the building with the youngest 
child in his arms, a part of the house fell in. If their 
flight had been delayed one more minute, he and the 
child would have been trapped and burned. To Mr. 
Murray this was new evidence of God’s special grace, 
and added new fervor to his religious zeal. 

The grandmother who always enjoyed acting as 
Lady Bountiful came to the rescue, so that the family 
was not left destitute. The fire necessitated another 
move, however, this time to a home at a considerable 
distance from the grandmother’s. To John this 
brought considerable sorrow, as it meant no further 
opportunities for him to pursue his interest in gar- 
dening. 

The Murray family established themselves ‘‘in the 
vicinity of a nobleman’s seat”? where an academy of 
high standing was located. The head of this institu- 
tion, an Episcopal clergyman, was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Murray and immediately became interested in 
John. He heard the boy recite chapters of the Bible 
from memory, and became impressed with his possi- 
bilities. He offered to take John into his own home, 
treat him as a well-beloved son, and give him all the 
advantages of the academy. The principal saw that 
the boy had an unusual memory and that all he needed 
was thorough discipline to equip him for higher edu- 
cation, perhaps at Trinity College. Such a rare op- 
portunity would have been a great privilege for John, 
for it would have opened to him the very best in edu- 
cation and in social life. Mr. Murray, “trembling” 
at the evils that might befall his son if he were re- 
moved from the paternal home and placed among 
worldly boys, refused to take the offer. John, as a re- 
sult, was even more solicitously watched and kept as 
closely confined at home as possible. 
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Since Mr. Murray so decisively refused this edu- 
cational opportunity for his son, and since the boy 
needed to prepare in some way for the future, he was 
put into business. It is impossible to deduce from the 
“Life” any details as to what kind of venture this was, 
or how old he was at the time. All that we certainly 
know is that John was very young and that he heartily 
disliked the experience. Apparently the boy had a 
precocious interest in religion, and he wanted to give 
a great deal of time to its consideration, as well as to 
the normal activities of youngsters of his age. 

The fact that he did not fit easily into a commer- 
cial career does not prove that he could not have be- 
come asuccessful business man. The misfit was prob- 
ably due at least partly to the fact that he had not yet 
arrived at the years when he could settle down to the 
routine of dull clerical work extending over long 
hours. Business offices were often on a ten or twelve- 
hour basis, especially for the lower ranks of clerks. 

It was while living in Ireland that both John and 
his father came into intimate contact with the Metho- 
dist movement, an experience that was to mean great 
things to both. To the father it was to bring a deepen- 
ing of his already intense religious emotions (if such a 
thing were possible). To the son, it opened new vistas 
which were to lead eventually to the great adventure 
of religious rebellion and the declaration of universal 
salvation. 

John Wesley and some of his followers, with their 
unbounded missionary zeal, ‘‘invaded’’ the Emerald 
Isle early in their campaign for the revival of religion 
and morality. Wesley was at first charmed with the 
Irish character, finding the people responsive, thought- 
ful and “immeasurably loving.’ Exhorters found a 
better hearing in Dublin and Cork than they did in 
either England or America. . 

Soon, however, violent opposition began to show 
itself. Catholic priests led in the attack, sometimes 
driving their people like “‘a flock of sheep” away from 
the street meetings. Ridicule followed, and finally 
mob violence was resorted to. The established order 
of Protestantism joined the army of vilifiers, for they 
looked upon Methodists as intolerable. Men and 
women went up and down the streets, even carrying 
swords, shouting ‘Five pounds for a swaddler’s head.” 
(The term ‘‘swaddler’” was used as a nickname and a 
_ word of ridicule.) Many people were bruised and 
seriously hurt, so many, in fact, that the matter was 
brought before the courts. Charles Wesley and some of 
his coworkers had bills preferred against them as “‘per- 
sons of ill fame, vagabonds, and common disturbers 
of His Majesty’s peace,” and their deportation was 
urged.* But the Methodists were not turned aside 
from their purpose by persecution; in fact, it had the 
effect of strengthening their convictions and redoubling 
their efforts. 

The Murrays became profoundly interested in the 
movement, and finally became active supporters. The 
father could not give up his Calvinistic inclinations 
sufficiently to believe in all the theological implications 
of the new system, but he joined the local society. 
John Murray says: “Mr. John Wesley was a great 


*See “The Life of Wesley and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism,” Vol. I, pp. 117-124, by Robert Southey, New York, 
1820, Evert and Duyckinck. 
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admirer of my father, and he distinguished him beyond 
any individual in the society, perseveringly urging him 
to become the leader of a class and to meet the society 
in the absence of their preachers: to all of which my 
father consented.”* We can henceforth think of 
Mr. Murray as performing almost all the functions of 
an active clergyman, but refusing frequent requests 
actually to take orders. 

John’s mercurial nature and social disposition 
found the new movement just the thing he was longing 
for. He loved music, crowds, excitement, and the 
street meetings afforded plenty of all these. Mr. 
Wesley appointed the young John Murray leader of a 
class of forty boys which met twice a week. It was 
his duty to take attendance, lead in singing and in 
prayer. Then he examined each boy as to the effect 
of religion upon his life. This was no formal eccle- 
siastical rite performed merely by habit. It was a 
searching inquiry into the inmost lives of t1e boys, and 
it often led to eloquent ‘‘testimony.”’ 

John soon won a reputation as being an ardent and 
very sincere leader. He “exhorted” with fervor, and 
soon people of all ages began to gather at these meet- 
ings to hear the young evangelist. The older folks 
congratulated the father on having a son who was 
manifestly “destined to become a burning and a shining 
light.”” Many spoke of him as being among the elect, 
but Methodists-called this idea of election before re- 
pentance and faith “damnable doctrine.” Both groups 
of theologians, however, agreed that this young leader 
showed extraordinary signs of God’s special favor. 

“New birth” was the term frequently given to this 
intensification of religious experience. John began to 
feel less sure that he was damned, and he felt stirrings 
of hope that he was to be among the chosen. This 
growing conviction lifted the cloud of “sin conscious- 
ness” from his young soul and he began to live “a 
heaven upon earth, beloved, caressed, and admired.” 
A psychologist would say that now, for the first time, 
he had an opportunity to satisfy two of the four 
fundamental human wishes, namely, recognition and 
response. This experience awakened his latent re- 
sources and he began to feel the joy and power which 
come from freedom of self-expression. 

Among the dangers which many young men fell 
into during such religious experiences were pride and 
self-righteousness. The Methodist meeting which 
came into being as an antithesis to the stilted services 
of the Church of England soon discovered essential 
weaknesses of its own. When children arose in public 
meeting and began to rehearse the effects of visitations 
of the Holy Spirit, they naturally fell into cant and 
self-praise. Mr. Murray recognized this danger and 
frequently warned his son not to become too puffed up 
with satisfaction, and not to allow the adulation of the 
crowd to make him think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think. John writes that at times he did 
come dangerously near feeling himself to have at- 
tained perfection. Perhaps it was at this period that 
he first began to feel what later grew into a major 
conviction, namely, a strong sense of being sent by 
God to do a particular piece of work. This was not an 
uncommon view at the time, but few if any of his con- 
temporaries felt it more powerfully than John Murray 
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John was soon humbled. The class of boys began 
to be divided by rivalry and friction, and finally broke 
up. This, together with the constant admonitions of 
his father, kept the young evangelist from growing in- 
ordinately self-righteous. 

During the Irish period of his youth, he describes 
his temperament as follows: “My life was as variable 
as the weather; sometimes on the mount, and some- 
times in the valley, sometimes alive to all the fervor 
of devotion, and sometimes, alas! very lifeless; now re- 
joicing in hope and anon depressed by fear.’’* He fur- 
ther says: “I have often, after a night of suffering, risen 
with the dawn, and entering the churchyard have 
passed hours there, contemplating the happy state of 
those who were lodged in their narrow house, and ar- 
dently longing to be as they were.’’** He further says 
that this characteristic remained with him all his life, 
blessing him with moments of ecstasy and making him 
utterly wretched in periods of depression. In _ his 
exalted moods he felt the hand of God directly upon 
him. In his periods of depression he became the vic- 
tim of all sorts of fears, doubts and feelings of perse- 
cution. His whole life was a continuous battle with 
emotional instability. 

In due time John, with others of his age group, 
were warned to prepare themselves for joining the Epis- 
copal Church. At this period the Methodists had not 
yet broken with the “mother” denomination, so all 
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of them more or less automatically considered them- 
selves members of the Church of England. There 
was, however, a great deal of tension between the two 
groups, and many clergymen of the established order 
looked upon the upstart evangelizers with indignation. 
This tension broke out between John and the minister 
of his parish. The young revivalist, imbued with 
the technique and theology of Wesley, heckled his 
pastor at the time of catechism, and insisted upon 
asking disturbing questions. The debate grew acri- 
monious, and finally the minister said: “You are an im- 
pertinent fellow, and if you thus proceed I shall order 
the clerk to put you out of the church.” John was 
later summarily dismissed on the charge of profaning 
the altar by laughing; but he was not guilty of any 
such misdemeanor. He had been merely hiding his 
embarrassment behind his hat. 

It so happened that the bishop was in town during 
this altercation, and John went to him with his troubles. 
This kindly and understanding gentleman talked the 
matter out in a sympathetic way, and the interview 
ended by the bishop laying his hands on John’s head 
and praying over him, much to the embarrassment of 
the indignant pastor. This incident certainly argues 
for a great deal of ability and “spunk” on the part of 
so young a person, for at this period he was about six- 
teen years of age. 


A chapter from the “Life of John Murray”’ by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


Protestants and Church Attendance’ 
Robert W. Dennis 


HIS morning I propose to discuss the lack of at- 
tendance at church among Protestant people. 
Probably the most difficult Protestant that 
we have to deal with is the one who says: “I can be- 
lieve in God whether I attend church or not. I can 
be just as good, just as religious, even though I never 
go. I know too many churchgoers who are out and 
out hypocrites, who piously attend church every Sun- 
day morning and during the business week practice 
more un-Christian acts in the short six-day span than 
I could commit in a lifetime.” 

This brand of argument is good. I know because 
I’ve used it myself quite successfully. The fact that 
many Sunday mornings dawn bright and fair, and the 
fact that golf is among one of my greatest sources of 
enjoyment, were, of course, factors wholly irrelevant 
to my reasons for non-attendance. 

No, when we non-churchgoers employ this type of 
argument we don’t really believe it, not really. 

First of all, such argument, while it does not state 
it, nevertheless insinuates by its very use that a large 
number of churchgoers are sinners, and that we, by 
contrast, because we do not attend church, are the 
opposite of sinners. Good logic, isn’t it? 

Second, such argument assumes that we, and we 
alone, are the only ones qualified to work out our own 
salvation. We don’t need help from anyone. There 


*A sermon delivered on United Church Day, 1941, at the 
Universalist church, Abington, Mass. 


is nothing in the service, in the music, or in the sermon 
that can help us in any way. 

In our business of the week we eagerly seek the 
advice of our business associates. We scan financial 
statistics. We subscribe to business reviews and fore- 
casts, but not so with our religion. We don’t need 
advice here. We don’t need help. We can steer our 
ship of religion along the way and into any harbor 
without need for charts, maps, pilots, or help of what- 
ever sort. 

Finally, when we make use of this kind of argu- 
ment we display a startling disregard for one of Na- 
ture’s simplest laws. ‘Motion is not perpetual.’ 

The American way of life was founded upon 
strong religious beliefs. It was built by a people whose 
lives centered about the church. We can point 
with pride to these humble men and women who es- 
tablished a sound and an enduring society. Are 
there any of us, however, who are so naive as to be- 
lieve that Protestantism, so firmly established by our 
forefathers, can continue virile and strong with little 
or no support from us? 

That, I feel, is the terrible mistake that we are 
making. Free thinking Protestants, unshackled by 
creeds and isms, whose very freedom of thought and 
action is a basic part of the Protestnat religion, fail to 
see the urgent need for keeping it strong. I can live 
for only a few days without food and water My car 
will run for only a few hundred miles before it must be 
refueled. My checking account must become ex- 
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hausted unless I make constant deposits of money, 
and yet Protestantism can remain secure and strong 
without my turning a hand to keep it that way! 

There is scarcely one among us who does not in- 
wardly feel that the church is the greatest influence for 
good in the community. 

Church is really a good thing, so when our babies 
are born we take them there to be baptized. Church 
is really a good thing, so we send our children off to 
Sunday school. Church is really the only proper 
place to hold a wedding, so there it is that we marry off 
our sons and daughters. And finally, when we are 
bowed in grief at the loss of some loved one, it is to the 
church that we turn for words of comfort and consola- 
tion. Yet we feel no obligation toward the church. 
I’m afraid we are only too much like the sailor who 
forgets God when the sun is shining and the seas are 
calm and smooth, but who, when the waters are angry, 
when the wind is high, and when the tempest strikes, 
bows humbly in prayer to Almighty God. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of our democracy is 
our failure to exercise the right to vote. Only slightly 
over one-half of the American electorate commonly 
exercises this precious privilege. In much the same 
manner the greatest weakness of Protestantism is our 
failure to support the church. There is danger, grave 
danger, in our lack of interest in the welfare of the 
church. When any crisis arises we should be united 
and prepared beforehand to meet that crisis. We 
can’t afford to be a second France, weak and under- 
mined by selfishness, by lukewarmness, or by down- 
right indifference. 

Fundamentally, I feel that we all want the church, 
that we really appreciate the good work it does. I 
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believe that we would be very much concerned, for 
example, if every church door in Abington were to be 
closed. Several years ago, the men’s club of this 
church found that non-interest in its activities was 
threatening a natural death to its existence. Cards 
were mailed to all members of the club advising them 
that the matter of dissolving the organization was to be 
considered at the next regular meeting. What hap- 
pened? We had nearly a 100 percent attendance of 
non-active members who voted in a block for a con- 
tinuance of the society. 

Much the same condition would prevail if we en- 
tertained any notion of closing our church doors. 
Those who display little or no interest in the church 
would undoubtedly be aroused for the moment, suf- 
ficiently aroused to vote “‘no” to any motion sug- 
gesting closed doors. If this hypothesis be true, then it 
naturally follows that fundamentally we are interested 
in the church. 

When you attend church forget the little things 
that irk you. Forget the little human mistakes that 
we all make. Forget your jealousies. Forget the 
mannerisms of people that upset you. Forget about 
how much work you could have accomplished had you 
stayed at home (but which you probably never would 
have done anyway). Forget all these things and glory 
in the active part that you are taking in supporting 
and perpetuating a movement that you need, that your 
fellow church members need, that America as we know 
it today cannot live without. 

On this United Church Day let us resolve to get 
into the habit of regular attendance at church. Let us 
resolve anew to make our church secure. Let us resolve 
anew to make our church strong! 


The New Humanity” 


Rol Welbourn Benner 


HE theme of the conference emerges from the fact 
that modern science has produced a new earth 
of social compactness as well as of technological 

efficiency. The stage of human action has been con- 
tracted into neighborhood dimensions. Consequently, 
our political, economic and cultural pursuits can be 
sustained no longer as so many independent, sprawling 
side shows; but somehow they must be integrated into 
an intelligent, co-operative drama. Ina technological 
neighborhood mankind must learn to function as a 
brotherhood. Our new earth calls for the New Hu- 
manity. 

At a time when events are focused on war, the 
subject may appear as a strained, if not a futile, selec- 
tion; but this hour of conflict is precisely when we 
should be thinking of what sort of humanity we are to 
have afterward. Now is the time to clarify soberly 
fundamental issues, to estimate intelligently the price 
for an abiding peace, and to interpret human nature 
according to our better instincts and higher idealisms. 
In all we must needs recognize that peace is more 
than the absence of war. It is something for waich 
we must plan and work and sacrifice and take risks— 
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just as we do for war. The world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness is to be created through the intelligence, 
faith and toil of people who are not content with easy, 
temporary answers to fundamental problems. It will 
come as people see themselves as belonging to a 
common Humanity. It will come as they become 
citizens of the world, and regard military conflict as 
civil war, with internal causes. 


I 


The philosopher Hegel taught that history, both 
natural and social, has a definite logic, which he de- 
scribed in terms of ‘‘thesis,’”’ ‘antithesis’ and “syn- 
thesis.’”’ He explained that contradictions and con- 
flicts (antitheses) are essential to progress; for in any 
area of existence the status quo cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. Things do not stand still; and there is 
disintegration unless things-as-they-are become chal- 
lenged by something different—oftentimes their oppo- 
sites. Then, out of the resulting conflict and crisis of 
threat, there emerges an ultimate synthesis, wherein, 
if it is progressive, the antagonism between the old 
and the new is resolved into a higher order. Even- 
tually this emergent becomes challenged by its antith- 
esis, and thus history staggers onward and upward. 
May we not entertain a reasonable hope that out of 
the tensions and sorrow of our day there can emerge 
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something loftier “than e’er the world hath known”? 

Mazzini, whose prophetic idealism for Humanity 
is unquestionable, regarded nationalism as necessary 
for his day, to serve as an intermediate between the 
individual, who was “‘too weak,” and Humanity, which 
was “too vast.” That, however, was four score years 
ago—before geographical barriers ceased to be “nat- 
ural divisions,” and a full half century before scientific 
progress gave even the hint of an air civilization that 
would ignore mountains and deserts and oceans alike. 
Current events glaringly reveal that the hour has 
come for a new and higher synthesis which shall carry 
us beyond nationalism. This must be the philosophic 
as well as practical meaning of the present crisis in 
human affairs. Nevertheless, such a synthesis will not 
come to us ready made. We must create it by an in- 
telligent, industrious adherence to the logic of historical 
progress. This necessitates utilizing the antagonisms 
of 1941 as an occasion for laying the foundations of a 
world order—not in military victories, which would 
inevitably deepen old prejudices and greeds as well as 
create new ones, but in broad gauged international 
planning, characterized by common sense instead of 
diplomatic cleverness. Our not too remote goal must 
be world citizenship, based on organized reasonable- 
ness in internationalism; else, we the people will be 
reduced to serfdom within competitive power struc- 
tures. Thus the philosophic approach to the New 
Humanity emphasizes the importance of reasonable- 
ness in human affairs. It implies a vital faith in the 
power of intelligence to resolve the present emergency 
into progressive change. It is noteworthy that such 
a faith can draw some timely reassurance from the 
ancient philosophic wisdom of the Orient, which says: 
“Man takes his law from the earth; earth takes its law 
from heaven; heaven takes its law from reason; reason 
takes its law from within itself. Thus heaven has an 
Intelligence which nothing escapes. It penetrates to 
the depths of all hearts as daybreak illumines the 
darkest room; and while religions are many, Reason 
isone. Therefore, we are all brethren.”’ 


II 

As architects and builders cf a common-sense 
world, we must move rapidly from theory into the 
factual realm. And one of the most apparent as 
well as significant facts to be encountered is that al- 
ready there are new and powerful unifying forces at 
work within society, which are either profoundly dis- 
ruptive or equally constructive in their results. The 
labor movement is a very accessible and important 
example. Quite apart from any~specific political 
philosophy, the slogan, ‘“Workers Unite,’’ has become 
gospel among the industrial laborers of the world. 
Let us observe, however, that there runs throughout 
this gospel an allegedly irreconcilable ‘‘class struggle;” 
and I suggest that this is fallacious because class dis- 
tinctions have no psychological foundations. To be 
sure, wealth and poverty do condition human atti- 
tudes as well as set up distinct social classes; but it 
takes ever so slight a shift in the prosperity of an in- 
dividual in orde: ts transform him, attitudes and all, 
from a laborer into a capitalist or vice versa. The 
ease with which such transformations are made is 
illustrated humorously by the man who made so much 
money betting on the Democrats in the last election 
that he became a Republican. The point is that an 
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individual may drift from one class to another as 
readily andas thoroughly as a modern voter and change 
his political attachments. This indicates that there is 
no such thing as an irreconcilable class struggle. 
Viewing the facts in the light of philosophy, the labor 
movement arose as an antithesis to an undesirable, 
unjust thesis; and eventually there must come an or- 
ganic synthesis, of which the various labor adjustments 
of today are mere foretokens. 

At every turn it is apparent that we should ac- 
knowledge co-operation as the sustaining and guiding 
principle within progress. In such an acknowledg- 
ment, we can draw evidence from the factual, as well 
as the theoretical. For in various organized co-opera- 
tives, the process of democratic integration is being 
exemplified. Among the successful pioneers in this 
type of organization are the Rochdale Co-operatives; 
and today China is experimenting with eminent suc- 
cess in formulating its national economic patterns 
according to the co-operative principle. 

War continues, however, to be the supreme ob- 
stacle to the development of both the co-operative 
spirit and co-operative organization. Perhaps the 
basic indictment against militarism is that it glorifies 
hatreds and destruction, thereby vitiating the inte- 
grating process upon which progress depends. Thus, 
while our vision carries us beyond nationalism, the 
factual definition of a modern nation is ‘“‘a militarized 
economy,” wherein there is a belligerent unwillingness 
to make the natural resources of the world available to 
the peoples of the world. 

It is indeed heartening that the scientific profes- 
sions are awakening to a new sense of moral responsi- 
bility for social planning. Since the time of Francis 
Bacon, science has developed as a non-moral procedure, 
beginning and ending with a certain well-defined meth- 
od. Albeit the method produced a new earth, scien- 
tists per se entertained no sense of duty with reference 
to the New Humanity which their discoveries and in- 
ventions demanded. Recent trends within scientific 
circles indicate, however, a growing concern, both 
professional and personal, regarding the relationship 
between technological advance and social evolution. 
It amounts to a clear recognition of the revolutionary 
impact science has upon the world of human affairs; 
and therefore the alert scientist is no longer content 
to stand aloof from the social problems of his day, and 
let unscrupulous political and economic interests 
misuse <cientifically given power in ways that dis- 
regard human rights and values. To their genius and 
skill, scientific minds are deliberately adding humani- 
tarian interests—which leads us to sing with renewed 
assurance: 


Wonders still the world shall witness, 
Never known by men of old; 

Never dreamed by ancient sages, 
Howsoever free and bold. 


Men shall rule with winged freedom 
Worlds of health and human good; 
Worlds of commerce, worlds of science, 
All made one and understood. 
Jacob Trapp. 


Of late we have begun to realize that. many of the 
things we regard as wrong are systematized evils. 
While personal meanness accounts for some of our 
troubles, our great social afflictions—war, poverty, 
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political corruption, economic greed—these are en- 
trenched in systems that must be cleansed before we 
can have a good earth; and in this regenerating process, 
scientists are increasingly anxious to assist. 


Ill 


In our planning and developing of the ought-to- 
be-world, we must go deeper than external patterns. 
There is a spiritual aspect equally necessary; and 
herein many conferences and institutes on world 
problems are timid if not neglectful. Along with a 
new world order, there must be created a spirit of 
world citizenship, involving new dimensions of aware- 
ness and a new sense of relationship which encom- 
passes all mankind. This is in the realm of attitudes 
and appreciations and aspirations. It is the world 
view experienced in 


““& creedless love that knows no clan, 
No cast, no cult, no church but Man.” 


It amounts to a new, magnificent faith, which might 
be described as a religion—a religion of humanity— 
and the foundations of that faith are psychological, 
enstructured as they are within human nature itself. 
Among these basic elements are our sense of unity, 
which is generic to human intelligence; our sense of 
duty, which is the touchspring of morality; and our 
sense of wonder, which is the mainspring of intellectual 
curiosity and spiritual aspiration. Thus, within our- 
selves as human beings, there are rational and spirit- 
ual impulses which can universalize human relation- 
ships just as readily as we integrate earth and sky 
into a cosmos. Indeed, it is impossible to think 
chaos. 

One important area in which religion can make 
real this universalizing process is to cultivate deeper 
and broader appreciations of the world’s inspirational 
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literature. Each one of the several major collections 
of sacred writings becomes a growing Bible as scholar- 
ship modernizes our understanding and appreciations. 
But also, there is “Humanity’s Growing Bible,” the 
canon of which is ever open “‘to every breath from 
heaven.” Itis the true Bible of the World, 


eee ee the highest, thought-of man, 

The thought distilled through ages since the dawn of 
thought began. 

And each age adds its word thereto, some psalm or prom- 
ise sweet— 

And the canon is unfinished and forever incomplete. 

O’er the chapters that are written long and lovingly we 
pore— 

But the best is yet unwritten, for we grow from more 
to more.” 


Already our theme has involved us deeply in a 
recognition that “the fact goes back to spirit, after 
all.” Indeed, the Spirit of Humanity is the soul of 
the new and better world we are seeking to create. 
The dimensions of that world are to be traced in terms 
of attitudes and ideals, not in lines on a map. The 
wealth of that world is to be reckoned in terms of 
personal and social character qualities, not in gold, 
metallic or liquid. The progress of that world is to 
be gauged in terms of growing wisdom and fellowship, 
not in additional gadgets and increased mechanical 
efficiencies. Apart from these qualities of soul, the 
New Humanity becomes an empty phrase, the mere 
husk of a magnificent, practical idealism. On the 
other hand, if religion will become the spearhead of 
progress through creating a spirit-filled Religion of 
Man, our age can experience a new baptism of faith 
wherein (with Mazzini) we envision that ‘immensity 
of future’ which today has its fulerum in nationalism, 
but which finds its goal in none less than the New 
Humanity. 


Why I Joined the Universalist Fellowship 


E. Parl Welch 


T can safely be surmised, I imagine, that one is 
either born into a church, or borne into it as a child 
or by the force of persuasion. The latter may 

take the form of intellectual and moral conversion or 
personal friendship and example, or both. In my own 
case, my coming into the fellowship was due (chrono- 
logically) first of all to personal friends and second 
to the implications and challenge of the outlook Uni- 
versalist with which I became acquainted as a result 
of the friendship. For all this I am indebted to four 
men whom I shall not embarrass, or perhaps incrimi- 
nate, by mentioning their names. Three of them are 
now laboring in the Lord’s vineyard in a state known 
more, I am afraid, for its sunshine, oranges and crack- 
pot religious cults than its integrity of advertising and 
piety; the fourth is wearing himself out fostering a 
movement which by the wildest stretch of the imag- 
ination could hardly be called backward. 

Yet it is extremely doubtful whether even the in- 
estimably rich friendship of these men alone would 
have drawn me into the fellowship had it not been for 
the intrinsic worth of Universalism as formulated and 
articulated in our “Bond of Faith and Statement of 
Fellowship.’’ To my friends, of course, I owe a debt of 


eternal gratitude for introducing me to this faith and 
acquainting me with its meaning as found in our lit- 
erature.* In fact, it was the cogency and challenge 
of these writings themselves that led me to the in- 
eluctable conclusion that here was the church for 
which I had long been seeking. This process took, 
say, a little over a year, but as soon as it culminated 
in the conviction that Universalism, or something 
similar to if not precisely like it, should form the basis 
for a Christianity which desired to survive, there 
was nothing left to do but act, and act at once I did. 
I applied for membership and was found persona grata. 


I 


My reasons for affiliation were positive, not nega- 
tive. I did not come as a theological malcontent; I 
was seeking no aspirins to mitigate doctrinal head- 
aches. The mysteries of orthodox commitments no 
longer puzzled me—they had simply been viewed as 
incredible, unworthy of rational credulity. My only 
reason for remaining in the church at all had been the 


*For this reason it fills me with dismay when I find one of 
our churches without a literature rack, 
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opportunity afforded for worship and work in an in- 
stitution professedly devoted to the perpetuation of 
historically proved Christian values. Yet one aspect 
of orthodoxy had mystified me when I allowed it to 
insinuate itself into my thinking: its inordinate love of 
the past and the passionate desire to preserve it 2m toto, 
as something sacred beyond measure and human ken. 
It is not difficult to imagine, then, my joy upon dis- 
covering a group of Christians who revered the past 
without taking it so seriously as to view it as sacro- 
sanct. Here were people who believed not that history 
had been made, but that it was ours for the making. 
Reference is made, of course, to the affirmation, ““We 
avow our faith . . . . in the authority of truth known 
or to be known.” The implications and responsi- 
bilities of this statement moved me deeply. 

To one accustomed to the orthodox attitude 
toward “truth” this declaration is verily a Godsend. 
Although I had not actually believed it, I was some- 
how possessed of an emotional loyalty to the doctrine 
that God had restricted the revelation of all truths 
worth knowing at all to certain men on certain special 
occasions; that since those times all Christians worthy 
of the name had devoted their energy to expounding, 
explaining and defending these truths. Now it was 
disclosed that this was sheer prejudice wholly un- 
founded in fact or theory. The new outlook told me 
that God would and did continue to divulge truth down 
through the ages as fast and as readily as men pre- 
pared themselves to receive it. Moreover, here was 
an inescapable implication that a living God did not 
rest on His past laurels, particularly dead ‘‘truths;” 
that the human heart is as morally worthy and its 
mind intellectually capable now as ever to receive His 
light and guidance. On the other hand, there was 
nothing which led me to the conclusion that the con- 
dition of learning new truths was the flat rejection of 
those of the past as irrelevant (a common fallacy, 
alas, of many students—including theologues!). The 
truths given to us by our predecessors would be judged 
on their own merits in the light of new evidence at 
hand. Yet, possibly of greater importance than this, 
there is the tacit assumption that new truth can be 
known and promulgated without compunction of 
conscience, or implied threats of damnation if later 
developments should throw some doubts upon the 
alleged validity of earlier discoveries or speculations. 
Finally, truth is to be gathered from every conceivable 
source; nay, it is welcomed, for truth hurts no man, 
but spells rather his emancipation. “The truth shall 
make you free’ now appeared to me more as an in- 
junction than a promise. Truth, rather than being 
an embarrassing encumbrance to essential Christian 
religion, now took the form of a structural support. 
This made of religion the champion, not the antagonist, 
of the search for all available truth, for only the foolish 
build a house on shifting sand; only the perverted 
erect it without foundations and supporting beams. 
One was bound to the past only in so far as the present 
verified its claims and promises. Here, I told myself, 
was the healthiest attitude toward man’s uninterrupted 
search for the good and true that has yet come to my 
attention. It throws the field wide open for new dis- 
coveries ; it does not stop at mere approval, for it urges 
and encourages one to seek, and seek constantly, for 
new and better solutions to the problems perennially 
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besetting man. If man has a greater enemy than 
ignorance it is his obstinate refusal to seek truth wher- 
ever it might be found. History and experience have 
shown that freedom is not a gift but an achievement. 
The free mind is the inquiring mind; the inquiring 
mind shall find salvation in freedom itself. 


II 


Another part of the “Bond” which charmed me 
immediately follows that section treating of truth, and 
bespeaks our optimistic faith “in the power of men of 
good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
. . . .” This was an entirely novel concept to me, since 
I had been instructed in a faith which led me to resign 


_ myself, if not to all evil, certainly to an inevitable 


modicum of it; to believe that man was of such a bad 
nature that any hope of a final triumph over evil was 
self-deceptive; that, due to the wickedness inherent 
in him, it was futile, even farcical, to attempt to solve 
those problems and difficulties allegedly arising from 
an ineradicable taint which disposed him only to moral 
error. But here was a flat denial of any doctrine of 
man’s inevitable predilection towards evil, without at 
the same time claiming that he was an angel. Not 
only did it assume that evil—all evil—could be over- 
come, it gave the techniques whereby the victory could 
be implemented. No miracles were promised, yet it 
inspired courage in those who desired to work for the 
triumph of good. What simplicity of method, yet 
what a challenge to get to work! What a tremendous 
responsibility! As contrasted with my old viewpoint, 
here was an explicit pronouncement of the power of 
moral stamina and Christian endeavor to usher in 
social salvation. Here were no pictures of a Golden 
Age of the past or a kingdom of the future to be handed 
to us from heaven, but a promise of the rewards of 
moral enterprise. Certainly no other formulation of 
the Christian attitude, to my knowledge, was sostimu- 
lating in its hope, yet so exacting in its demands. 

Concomitantly, I was drawn irresistibly to the 
possibility that man can “progressively establish the 
kingdom of God.” Here on earth, if I interpret it cor- 
rectly, is what that means. Man, with the help of God, 
need not await the miracle of future events, but can 
actually bring about a godlike reign of sacrifice and 
love in the world at hand. Not overnight, but pro- 
gressively; not by fiat, but by hard labor. The gospel 
of social living inspired by Christian values, ideals 
and hopes is the order of the day. 

Man’s hope, then, as the ‘‘Bond”’ struck me, was 
in a co-operative endeavor with each other and God to 
establish a world of righteousness, good will and love. 
The virtues of ignorance are jettisoned. Truth can 
hurt no one, although it might upset him. Man is 
not hog-tied to the past, for he is at liberty to dispel 
illusions about himself and the world with a free con- 
science as new truths are divulged to him through un- 
ceasing labor. God is on the side of the truth-seeker, 
and together they are an indomitable foe of evil. How 
is truth to become regnant? If it is to be learned and 
discovered by men, it can prevail only when lived 
by men. The truths about the universe, the truths 
about social behavior, the truths about all things— 
they are there to be discovered by intelligent and rev- 
erent inquiry. They can survive only by vigilance and 
the sweat of man’s brow. His best defense of truth is 
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thus an offense against ignorance. It is a faith that 
avows that truth will and can prevail if and so long 
as men allow it to triumph in their own lives. 


Ill 


Closely coupled with, and prefatory to, these con- 
cepts I found the affirmation of faith “in the supreme 
worth of every human personality.” As I understood 
it, this meant that a human being is higher than any 
thing, event, or cause. In a scale of values, all other 
values would be subordinate to the life and weal of 
persons. This may not be entirely new, but it is surely 
pregnant with possibilities for effecting a new social 
order. The Universalist Christian is beholden not to 
traditions, not to the state or community, not to creeds, 
not even to his own church, but first and foremost to 
human beings. It may not be an easy ethic which 
bases itself upon such motives, but actually it is the 
only genuinely Christian basis for living, for of a cer- 
tainty no one can contend that Jesus placed anything 
mundane above human beings in his set of values. If 
the Sabbath was made for man, so was religion, which 
in simplest terms means a devotion to God the Father 
expressed in service to our fellowmen. I know of no 
other Christian avowal or creedal requirement that 
so decisively commits one to consecration to human 
beings as does this phase of Universalism, both im- 
plicitly and explicitly. 

This subordination of all things to the enactment 
of sacrificial love in social behavior is at once the most 
ideal and yet practical pronouncement of the essence 
of Christian religion to come to my attention, particu- 
larly when one observes that its potency lies in our 
faith in God “as Eternal and All-Conquering Love”’ as 
exemplified in and inspired by “the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus.” Had there been no other idea presented 
to me, it is quite certain that this in itself would 
have been sufficient to draw me into the field, since it 
struck me with startling force that here were ethical 
demands of the greatest import. What is more impor- 
tant in business than big or bigger profits? The wel- 
fare of the individuals without whom there would be 
no profits—the employes; and the same applies to the 
employer, too. What is more important than the 
destiny of black and yellow “races’’? Individual 
Negroes and Orientals. What is more precious than 
victory in wars? The human beings whom we would 
have to despoil, injure, or destroy in order to achieve 
material victory; yes, even he who would destroy us is 
of prime importance, especially if to prevent our own 
destruction we would have to destroy him. What is 
greater than the state? The individual] human beings 
who comprise it. Our first loyalty is to people, not the 
civil government which happens to prevail at the mo- 
ment; governments come and go, but it is people that 
make its very existence possible. What is more im- 
portant than all Christian churches put together, in- 
cluding their sacraments, institutions, creeds, and 
dogmas? The communicants themselves. What is 
more important than justice? Mercy to the unjust. 
What is greater than satisfaction? Forgiveness and 
kindness. What is more Christian than triumph ina 
dispute? Winning the one to the cause of righteous- 
ness by example and moral persuasion. What is of 
greater importance than being a “good” or socially 
acceptable man? Being a Christian man. What is of 
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higher importance than our present economic and 
social systems? To bring about what changes may be 
required that all men may have life, and in abundance. 
What is of greater value than teaching and its subject- 
matter? The students one is teaching. What, indeed, 
is more important than the Universalist Fellowship? 
Universalists clinging together in a bond of fellow- 
ship. What is more important than getting people 
into our fellowship? Living the religion of Universal- 
ism in every walk, every circumstance, of life. 


IV 


Universalism, then, offered me the highest salva- 
tion for which a man could ask: emancipation from a 
“sacrosanct” past,achallenge to my conscience, content 
for a Christian ethical theory, inspiration and guid- 
ance for Christian social demeanor, encouragement to 
seek truth from every source and upon every possible 
occasion, a new and invigorating attitude towards my 
fellowmen. In short, Universalism offered me a way 
of life, a call to serve God by serving fellow human be- 
ings, no matter what their station, outlook, ideology, 
or religion. Life, religion, Christianity, God—they 
now assumed a new significance of the greatest mag- 
nitude. Greater salvation—and greater responsibili- 
ties—a man could hardly ask for. To be saved for life 
is to be given a way of salvation. Universalism offered 
me a way of life, and for that reason I joined the in- 
stitution committed to its preservation. 

* * * 


THE MISTAKE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a boy, I was always being embar- 
rassed by the things my father did. Really I 
was quite a bit proud of him; but, when one 

is fourteen, one does not want one’s father to be con- 
spicuous. Mine was. He was a short man; but he 
made up for it by a remarkable head of white hair, 
upon which he wore a hat not of a shape to win my 
approval. He looked older than he really was, and 
also looked more important, so that people often 
stared at him in the street. 

But this was not the worst. We were living in 
London at the time, and my father wanted the whole 
of London to be more beautiful. He wanted parks 
where there were no parks, and playing grounds for 
children where there were only mean and ugly streets. 
So he made speeches in the Chamber of the London 
County Council, which is London’s Parliament, and 
got laws passed, and so on. I thought this was all 
right; but I hated the fact that it made my father talk 
to bus drivers about their new uniforms, and to police- 
men about the traffic; and, when we went to Hyde 
Park, he would always talk to the men who took care 
of the flowers and seats and things. They all knew 
him, and greeted him, and other people would look 
at us, and I hated it. It distressed me because I 
wanted to be like everybody else and escape notice. 

One day—a day I shall never forget—my father 
and I stood in Piccadilly Circus, a part of London 
where the traffic is heavy. We were waiting to cross 
the road. Suddenly the tall policeman held up the 
traffic; everything stood very still. My father took 
my arm and stepped into the road. We alone were 
crossing, and, when we reached the middle of the 
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road where the policeman was standing, my father 
paused and said in his genial way: “Thank you, of- 
ficer.’’ The policeman kept a perfectly straight face 
and replied: “‘Not at all, sir. It’s the Queen. Her 
Majesty is just coming along.” 

After that there was nothing for my father to do 
but to smile and toskip to the sidewalk; and I skipped, 
too, but I wished the ground would open and swallow 
me up. How awful! Father just assuming that the 
traffic was held up for him, and it was for the Queen. 

On the sidewalk opposite we stood. Everybody 
was waiting, although nobody had known that the 
Queen was to pass that way. Men took off their 
hats, and I grabbed mine in my hand. The carriage 
came by, and there was the Queen, no doubt looking 
grand and lovely and smiling; but little did I see of 
her. I did not look. I was smarting with humilia- 
tion, and imagining the policeman telling the joke 
when he got home that night. “So I says to him— 
the traffic is being held up for Her Majesty.” That 
was what he would laughingly tell them. What I did 
not know was that, if he did say this, he probably 
would add: “God bless the old gent!” I only knew 
that much later. 

The traffic began to move again, and we went on 
our way. I was silent. Presently my father said: 
“You are quiet. Are you brooding because your 
father made a mistake?” 

I said: “It is so awful to make a mistake like that. 
I hate looking such a fool. I hate being so public.” 

Father spoke again: “Yes, it was a silly mistake; 
but I think I made something out of it. You looked 
into the gutter, seeing only your father’s error and 
your own misery; but I looked up and saw the Queen.”’ 

He did not sound cross with me; instead he went 
on gently: “TI should like to think I have a son, not 
who will never make a mistake, but who will make 
something out of his mistakes and turn his humilia- 
tions into something splendid.” 

I am afraid I thought to myself: “Oh, heavens! 
He’s off. Now he will go on and on for ages.” 

But he did not. And, queerly enough, I have 
never forgotten what my father said to me that day; 
so I suppose that in my sulky heart I knew he was 
noble about it and was right. The greatest victories 
are often wrested from defeats. 

* * * 


GARDEN PHILOSOPHY 
Winifred Ellerbrock 


For the things which are seen are temporal but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. 


[VEDITATION on the Rev. R. S. Kellerman’s “Garden 

Philosophy” in The Christian Leader has not given us cold 
feet, nor has it made us deaf to the wonderful voices of nature. 
On the contrary our feet have an oriental urge to roam to and fro 
in that garden to dig in its soil and its sub-soils (even down to bed- 
rock); to note its strata and to sift its pebbles for just one clear 
and shining crystal. 

During the last quarter of a century, that greater garden of 
the mind has been growing into that “limitless space,’’ till in 
some instances mind has made of itself an instrument capable 
of seeing the unseen. Evidence is not to be offered—the spiritual 
can be perceived by the spiritually-minded, alone. 

There have been seers in our own continent and we are 
grateful for them! The gifts they have vouchsafed to us are fit- 
ting studies for the University of the Garden. 
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Many universities have classified the plants and insects, 
have taught the use of the microscope and have analyzed the 
soils. 

After the achievements of photography and radio, the minds 
of men are prepared to understand and receive things yet more 
wonderful. 

R. S. K. has briefly stated his premises: “All known evidence 
makes it conclusive that all things, creatures, beings, including 
the spirit of man, point to the soil as their place of origin.” Again: 
“So far as appearance and evidence goes we must conclude that 
all we are, and all we have, and all we ever may be, come out of 
the garden, out of the soil. There is no other fountain source in 
sight.” 

Writing of a ‘son of the soil’’ he says: “The soil not only 
produced his body, but also, according to our best judgment, 
produced his mind, emotions, persistences and anticipations in 
continuance of the processes of its Creative Power.” 

For the sake of concentration the triple meanings concerning 
the garden now resolve themselves into ‘unity—the physical 
garden of one-fourth of an acre. But in unity what diversity and 
what marvelous possibilities! “What makes the garden grow? 
What is life in the green leaf?” R.S. K. sees the “product of 
an inscrutable Power at work.” 

What answer has the seer? His answer is three-fold, for he 
would have us see three worlds in this small plot of ground. It 
has become vibrant in suggestion and dynamic in power! 

The physical world is the world of effects. To understand 
the physical world, it is necessary to understand the super- 
physical worlds which are the worlds of causes and forces. 

As we are undeveloped and do not see these finer worlds, 
our imagination must lay hold upon the unseen as we follow the 
lesson of the seer. 

In using the microscope, the university student has already 
learned how very fine and narrow is the margin between the seen 
and the unseen. Material scientists classify the physical world 
into solids, liquids and gases. The seer calls these subdivisions 
the Chemical Region, and agrees with us that the substance in 
this region is the basis of all dense form. 

What is it which determines the myriad forms of minerals, 
plants and insect-life in the garden? Of the four great streams 
of life in the four kingdoms? 

Is it not the One Universal Spiritual Power molding the 
chemical matter of the earth into these multiplex forms? 

How are these forms defined and nourished and expanded? 
The seer answers, by the forces working through the etheric 
region of the physical world. 

Material scientists acknowledge that there must be a sub- 
stance finer than air which transmits electricity, and they call 
that substance ether; but the seer defines four kinds of ether in 
the etheric region, according to the functions of these four specific 
states. 

We cannot think of the etheric region as if it were a definite 
stratum of earth or a stratosphere of air, but rather as of a rarer, 
finer substance which interpenetrates the earth and atmosphere; 
as of an ocean in which all the molecules of coarser matter float. 

To make it possible for the different ethers to influence 
plants, animals and human beings, each separate being has an 
etheric or vital body which interpenetrates the physical body. 

In all the plants of the garden, the lowest or chemical ether 
works in both a positive and a negative way, the forces which act 
along the positive pole attracting and selecting the needed chemi- 
cal foods and building them into the roots, stems and leaves, and 
the negative forces discarding the chemicals not needed. 

In the growth of all animal life assimilation and excretion is 
carried on in the same manner. 

The life ether is the avenue for the forces aiming to maintain 
the species—the forces of propagation. All those varied seeds 
of the plants in the garden have been matured by this life ether. 
The forces working along its positive pole produce male plants, 
animals and men, while forces expressing through the negative 
pole generate females. 


The light ether, as its name would suggest, is concerned with 
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the eye, building and nourishing it, and manifesting as the pas- 
sive function of sight. It also operates through the senses of 
hearing, feeling, tasting and smelling, while along its positive 
lines it generates blood heat in animals and man. In the cold- 
blooded animals like the toads, insects and worms in the garden, 
the light ether is the positive line of forces which circulate the 
fluids, and if eyes are lacking, the negative forces nourish other 
sense organs. 

In plants and trees the light ether forces cause the circulation 
of the juices and sap. 

In summer the light ether is charged with the glorious sun- 
light and deposits the chlorophyl, the green substance of the 
leaves, and it colors all the beautiful flowers. In fact, all color 
in all the kingdoms is deposited by means of the negative pole of 
the light ether. 

The picture or reflecting ether is found only in some of the 
higher animals and man, and is connected with memory and the 
world of thought. 

We have approached the Desire World jin concentrating upon 
the garden. Its forces working in the quickened dense bodies of 
animals and human beings impel them to move in this or that 
direction. The matter of the Desire World is in unceasing mo- 
tion in ever-changing light and color in which the forces of animal 
and man intermingle with the forces of innumerable hierarchies 
of spiritual beings. Although these do not appear in our physical 
world, they are as active in the Desire World as we are here. 

The Desire World interpenetrates the physical world. 

In the same way, the World of Thought is finer than the 
Desire World and interpenetrates that; thus we have the three 
worlds brooding over and in our garden, encouraging our gardener 
to fulfill all his timeless yearnings and aspirations. 

The statements concerning the four kingdoms in this letter 
are quoted from “The Rosicrucian Cosmoconception” by Max 
Heindel. 


* * * 


SEVEN HUNDRED A YEAR 


The Pentecostal minister in town took in seven hundred 
members last year. That’s more than all ministers of a diocese 
together take in. 

The Pentecostal minister, to my surprise, attended a mission 
I was holding. So the first Sunday I had an off hour I attended 
a service at his church. He invited me to come back and preach 
forhim. When I did, he apologized to me. There were only four 
hundred there; he was sorry; probably the rain had caused such 
a small crowd.. He didn’t feel like preaching when he had less 
than a few hundred. (I was used to speaking to twenty or less.) 
The service was not particularly emotional, and my sermon was 
as unemotional as the one of his I had heard. A good service 
with a good congregation; there was a distinct spiritual quality 
to it. 

All the uptown churches had a union service one summer 
night. We had four hundred out and were very proud of it. 
Afterward I went down to the Pentecostal service. They had 
four thousand. What’s the explanation? 

Of course, he was an unusual preacher. No fly-by-night, 
he had preached fifteen years in the next town. He did not 
stress money but got more than any other minister in town. 
He built a church one year after he came to town and won his 
first member. The revivals were emotional but not much more 
so than those with which we are familiar in these parts. The 
singing was wholehearted but not unusual; the preaching not as 
moving as that of most evangelists; the doctrines expounded, ex- 
cept for the second blessing, just what might have been heard in 
the other evangelical churches. A psychiatrist could have 
learned much at the revival. The audience was made up of the 
underprivileged, with a sprinkling of middle class folk and a few 
well-to-do retired farmers. These are the people who have few 
emotional outlets, no political status. If the preacher were a 
fascist he could sway thousands of followers. 

“Who cares?’”’ say the “better class” parsons. ‘We don’t 
want that class.’ Well, I wonder. Does God ignore the multi- 
tudes just so long as we get the better class? What would Jesus 
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think of our attitude? Is not the future with them? We have 
the gospel. We have faith, liturgy, organization, even social 
concern. But after years our congregations are still only a 
handful in relation to the total population. 

The Pentecostal preacher took in seven hundred members 
in a year—more than many presbyteries and dioceses and asso- 
ciations and districts and “First’? churches.—Charles Granville 
Hamilton in The Christian Century. 


* * * 


FOR THE BOYS IN THE CAMPS 


Charles P. Taft, assistant co-ordinator of health and welfare, 
has requested the ‘“‘powerful backing of religion”’ in order to “‘give 
to our hundreds of thousands of soldiers, sailors and defense 
workers decent environment outside their regular work and 
training.” 

Mr. Taft, who as assistant co-ordinator is in charge of com- 
munity activities in relation to defense areas, was a speaker at 
the annual service and breakfast of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew of the Washington Cathedral. 

The address, in part, follows: 

‘Religion has been both a conservative and a revolutionary 
element in our history. Our own Revolutionary War found 
much of its inspiration from the religious thought and action 
behind the Puritan revolution in England over one hundred 
years earlier. The insistence that every human personality is 
sacred and valuable is profoundly revolutionary, and is the very 
basis of our whole democratic ideal. That is the religion which 
has been taught to us by the Jew and the Christian down through 
the centuries. 

“The conservative or reactionary religion insists upon an 
authoritarian rule that destroys human personality, and it is 
represented today only by the Nazi Communistic religion against 
which we are seeking to defend our democracy. 

““My job in that defense is to organize the communities out- 
side the camps, naval stations, and new defense industries. No 
authoritarian push from Washington can accomplish it. The 
communities have to get under this load themselves and build 
local leadership. We expect to give all the help we can and look 
to the states to do their part. But we shall never get the job 
done and give to our hundreds of thousands of soldiers, sailors, 
and defense workers decent environment outside their regular 
work and training unless we have the powerful backing of re- 
ligion. I don’t mean a sectarian type of religion, but I do mean 
that kind of cheerful, helpful comradeship that gives each boy 
in uniform or overalls and his family the feeling that he is a per- 
son important and human, not just a number with a dog tag. 

“And so we look to the churches and the great private wel- 
fare agencies to join our efforts and to help many American 
towns and cities assume the burdens thrown on them by National 


Defense.” 
* * * 


TWO SERMONS FOR A HAIRCUT 


Brother pastor, what are your sermons worth in the market 
as a commodity of exchange? To illustrate the above question, 
we have a little story that runs as follows: 

The pastor went to the barber shop for a haircut. After 
stepping out of the chair, he said to the barber: ‘‘What are the 
charges?” 

The smiling barber said in reply: “Qh, nothing, Brother 
Pastor. I will take it out in preaching.” 

Then the pastor said: “But, my brother, can you afford it?” 

After a moment of hesitation, the barber said: ‘‘Pastor, I 
will come twice.” — North Carolina C hristian Advocate. 


ee eee 


There are plenty of people to do the possible. You can 
hire them at $40.00 a month. The prizes are for those who per- 
form the impossible. If a thing can be done, experience and 
skill can do it; if a thing cannot be done, only faith can do it. 
There is room for specialists in the “wholly impossible.’ —Ex- 
change. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MRS. WILKINS’ SON HONORED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Nearly every woman in our denomination knows Mrs. 


Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, once president of our Women’s 

National Missionary Association. Raymond Wilkins, the sub- 

ject of the enclosed editorial in the Boston Herald, is her son. 
U.S. Milburn. 


Melrose, Mass. 


The Editorial 


Some years ago, in his Harvard Class Book, Raymond S. 
Wilkins included in a very modest account of his doings this 
statement: “I have tried to do my share in the local affairs of my 
home town.’’ When he took the oath for the office to which he 
was chosen on Tuesday, his speech before the General Court re- 
flected the same spirit. He said: “I appreciate very much the 
honor which you have conferred upon me and I shall do the very 
best Ican. Thank you.” 

No man could promise more. But in this case the promise 
means much, for the new member of the Executive Council has 
qualifications for service of the first value. His career may be 
outlined in a sentence—Harvard College and Law School, the 
practice of the law, service overseas in the World War. But the 
actual story of the man, his professional interests and personal 
avocations, would make a large chapter. 

He began his connection with the famous law firm founded 
by the late Moorfield Storey immediately on leaving Harvard, 
and became a member of the firm in 1922. He is able, likable, 
versatile, a man of keen mind and ready speech. He is a musi- 
cian. A Harvard football game always is a previous engagement. 
He is a close student of our Civil War period and has accumulated 
a remarkable collection of Confederate documents and memora- 


bilia of many kinds. 
* + 


PINKHAM TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Boston Branch of the Fellowship of Reconciliation has 
lately published a pamphlet of which I am the author—“Is 
Pacifism Enough?” It is a reply to Bishop C. Ashton Oldham’s 
article, under the same title, in the Atlantic M. onthly of last June. 
Therein I inquired: “Can anybody imagine Jesus as a soldier 
spattering bullets and death from a machine-gun, or rushing 
with a yell to plunge a bayonet into the guts of a brother man?” 

My handy dictionary gives as meanings of “imagine’— 
“1. To form an image or conception of. 2. To conceive as real.”’ 
Evidently in the first sense of the word I do imagine Jesus acting 
as a soldier, for otherwise I could not ask the question about him. 
Similarly I can form a mental image or conception of a cow 
jumping over the moon. But I cannot “conceive as real’? so 
athletic a cow. I know cows too well. Of course “‘imagine”’ has 
the second meaning in my question about Jesus. That he could 
do what a soldier has to do is utterly inconsistent with my con- 
ception of Jesus. 

But I have been surprised to be told by an intelligent and 
high-minded reader of my humble pamphlet that he has no dif- 
ficulty whatever in imagining Jesus as sticking a bayonet into a 
fellow man. “Indeed,” said he, “that is what in certain circum- 
stances every good man ought to do.” My surprise impels me 
to question whether the aforementioned reader is exceptional 
or is one of many. Are there others of his mind? If so, how 
numerous are they? Perhaps I am exceptional rather than said 
reader. 

Christians are, by one generally approved definition, followers 
of Jesus, that is, those who try to be guided in their conduct by 
his teaching and his example. Such, when in doubt as to their 
duty, find it helpful to ask: “What would Jesus do, were he in my 
circumstances?’ Among the conscripts for military training 
many.a Christian young man must have asked, perhaps is asking 
today, that question. Christian members of Congress presum- 


ably asked it in deciding how to vote on the Lease-Lend Bill, and 
President Roosevelt, known to be a devoted churchman, in calling 
on the country to speed preparations for war. 

But, alas, in the crucial issue of peace or war, the guidance 
of Jesus appears to fail. Of Christian Senators some voted Yes 
and some No. Eight Union Seminary theological students re- 
fused even to register under the Conscription Act. They are in 
jail and President Roosevelt refuses to set them free. Even of 
Christian ministers some are pacifists and some are defenders of 
war, even bearing unashamed the titles of military rank. So 
divergent are the dictates of the Christian conscience! 

Eminent leaders in the church today are stressing the im- 
portance of including in Christian fellowship on equal terms both 
supporters of war and pacifists, both soldiers and conscientious 
objectors, as if, forsooth, the two groups were equally Christian. 
But does not this policy make Christian discipleship seem almost 
meaningless? War is literally a matter of life or death, not only 
for a few individuals but—a great modern war, at any rate—for 
millions of men, women and children. If the Christian ethic 
has no clear pronouncement on war, then what is it good for ina 
time like the present? If one who earnestly tries to follow Jesus, 
believing him to be the revealer of God’s will, is quite unable to 
answer the question, ‘What would Jesus do, were he here today, 
a young man—let us say—commanded by his government to bea 
soldier?” then what is the practical value of the teaching and 
example of Jesus? I say it is very little. 

My own pacifism is based, not upon the teaching and ex- 
ample of Jesus, but upon what seem to me considerations of 
practical common sense, and upon what I deem a sound inter- 
pretation of history. If I should be convinced that the Jesus of 
the New Testament—his historicity is beside the point—correctly 
understood, is a supporter of war, he would fall in my esteem, but 
my pacifism would not be affected. 

The “orthodox” Christian, however, unlike me, accepts Jesus 
as a supreme and final authority. Is this divine oracle dumb, or 
equivocal, concerning war? It would seem so when Christians 
are divided, some upholding war, others abjuring it. St. Paul’s 
question is pertinent: “Is Christ divided?” Or is the mind of 
Christ regarding war quite undiscoverable? 

In no contentious spirit, I trust, I seek light on the dilemma 
I have posed: Either Jesus is a good deal of a failure as a guide, 
or many who call themselves his followers do not really try to 
follow him. 

Recurring to my earlier question, I should like to know if 
there are readers of this letter who are able to imagine Jesus as 
jabbing a bayonet into the vitals of an “enemy,’’ or—to be more 
modern—as dropping bombs from an airplane upon a city, or as 
torpedoing an “enemy” ship, or as starving a vast population by 
a blockade, or even—to come nearer home—as working in a fac- 
tory to make instruments of slaughter, or in a shipyard to build 
battleships. If there are such and they will give me their names, 
I will send each my hereinbefore mentioned pamphlet—as long 
as the supply holds out, and I think it will be ample. Others will 
have to pay ten cents a copy. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
Ok * 


READER’S DIGEST AND LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is it pure coincidence, or the natural progress of the old argu- 
ment between science and religion—that two articles which seem 
to complement each other should be published at about the same 
time? 

In the Leader for February 15, 1941, is the article on “Mys- 
ticism and Pragmatism,” and the Reader’s Digest for March con- 
tains Dr. Alexis Carrel’s ‘‘Prayer is Power.” They seem to ex- 
press the same thing from different points of view. 

Irene G. Styles. 

Beverly, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Free Enterprise or Collectivism 


Smoke-Screen. By Samuel R. Petten- 
gill. (Southern Publishers: New York. 
$1.00.) 


In his book entitled ‘‘“Smoke-Screen’”’ Mr. 
Pettengill attempts to answer the question 
as to ‘‘whether the general welfare we all 
seek can be more certainly attained under 
free enterprise or collectivism; under the 
Constitution of the United States which 
makes the State the servant of the people, 
or under Marxism, which makes the people 
the slaves of the State.” 

At the outset, the author outlines some 
of the aspects of the collectivist program 
initiated under the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion and expresses the fear that such a pro- 
gram may well be the beginnings of a Na- 
tional Socialist regime in America. “It 
does not answer the question,’’ he points 
out, “to say that it is hard to tell when 
twilight ends and when night begins (that 
because the government runs the post office 
as a species of state socialism it can with 
equal logic take over and socialize all 
business). There is a point beyond which 
it is night. There is a point beyond which 
the State is no longer the servant of the 
citizen but his master. There is a point 
where freedom ends, and despotism begins. 
There is a point between Caesar and God, 
beyond which Caesar must not enter.” 

Quite aside from the fact that Mr. Pet- 
tengill attributes to free enterprise a God- 
like quality, it would seem that he ap- 
proaches the political-economic problem of 
America with a number of highly question 
able assumptions. First, that “with the 
exception of the artist, poet, patriot or 
scientist, who labors for the joy of satisfying 
an inner hunger, there are, and have always 
been, just two incentives for the creation 
of wealth, the hope of reward or the lash 
of the slave.’ “The hope of reward is the 
spark-plug of free enterprise.”” Secondly, 
that a laissez-faire economy is still a work- 
able one if only government will keep hands 
off. And finally, that the continuance of 
New Deal policies will insure the victory of 
National Socialism in America. 

Mr. Pettengill devotes a good portion 
of his book to a survey of the extent to 
which the New Deal has attempted to 
shackle the petroleum industry. The croco- 
dile tears that he sheds over the plight of 
American petroleum interests assume tor- 
rential proportions when he discusses the 
proposed Cole Bill to regulate the produc- 
tion of petroleum. He writes: “Now it 
must be plain that if this petroleum bill 
becomes a precedent for the extension of 
federal power, there is not a single natural 
resource which cannot be brought within 
the federal orbit. . . . It seems that the 
theory of this bill would also give the fed- 
eral government control of the use of water 
in every stream and river, and the growth 
and cutting of all timber. . . . If anyone 
will take time to read this (the Cole Bill) 


and other bills, and then read the story of 
German industry and commerce and agri- 
culture since January, 1933, when Hitler 
came to power, I ask him in all candor to 
point out what greater power, if any, Hitler 
has over Nazi industry than is proposed 
to be given to bureaucrats in Washington.”’ 

Were it not for the fact that the author 
devotes so much of his book to a fervent 
defense of the automobile and petroleum 
interests, and a bitter if not convincing 
indictment of the democratic idea of fed- 
eral control of natural resources, one might 
be persuaded that he is truthfully con- 
cerned about the basic issues confronting 
American democracy. 

‘‘Smoke-Screen” is recommended to 
those who are interested in examining 
contemporary specimens of political 
thought, simple but not so pure. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 


* * 


Of the Good in the Soviet State 


The Soviet Power. The Socialist Sixth 
of the World. By Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury. (International 
Publishers. 35 cents.) 


Dean Johnson’s purpose in writing this 
book is frankly to present a sympathetic 
account of the social progress achieved by 
the Russians since the revolution. After 
acquiring experience both as an industrial 
worker and manager, he entered the church 
full of zeal for the Christian reorganization 
of society. This aim he soon learned to 
identify with the aim of socialism; he has 
consistently advocated the establishment 
of sympathetic and co-operative relations 
between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, on the grounds that the latter has 
much to teach the former concerning a 
practical Christian way of life. His in- 
dictment of capitalism is clear and concise, 
and his account of Russian socialist reform 
exceedingly well organized. The book is 
said to have attracted a wide following in 
England, and the present edition is aimed 
at American readers. 

Since the avowed purpose is to describe 
the good accomplished in the Soviet state, 
complaints that the author neglects the 
other side of the picture would seem to be 
out of order. Nor is he by any means 
blind to the shortcomings of communist 
practices. On the other hand, throughout 
the book there is a constant suggestion 
that the Soviet leaders have been working 
for a Christian social order in the same 
sense in which Dean Johnson wants to 
work for one. This attitude, which of 
course is not made explicit, leads to the 
possibility of considerable misinterpreta- 
tion of the achievements described. Un- 
like Huxley and other similar writers, the 
Dean often dodges the question of suita- 
bility of the means in his enthusiasm for 
the ends. 

Emphasis on the idea that people are 
generally ignorant and misinformed by 
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propagandists concerning the history and 
the nature of the Russian experiment is a 
valuable emphasis at this time. The like- 
lihood of the reader’s gaining a greater and 
more correct understanding of the com- 
munists is a clear justification for the book. 
Naturally the average reader will find aris- 
ing in his mind innumerable questions that 
remain unanswered. But the Soviet state 
does involve one-sixth of the world’s popu- 
lation, and the rest of the world can scarcely 
expect to go on indefinitely ignoring or 
misrepresenting the implications. To a 
Christian, the demonstration that the 
practices of capitalism grievously contra- 
dict Christ’s teachings, while not new, 
needs to be repeated everywhere loudly 
and often. 

An especially significant feature of Dean 
Johnson’s work is his constantly re- 
iterated concern for the children of the 
world and their opportunities for being 
brought up into a life that is abundant and 
fulfilling. This constitutes in fact the 
cornerstone of his edifice. The approach 
is so novel that it should be more or less of 
a reproach to those present-day leaders 
and followers who overestimate ideologies, 
political formation and the constructive- 
ness of their own greed, at the expense of 
the unfortunates who must later strive, 
without adequate example, to right the 
chaos into which selfishness is now plung- 
ing civilization. One could go far enough 
with Dean Johnson to agree that any real 
righting of things must be on very different 
terms from arrangements of life that we 
now have. That the Russian Antichrist 
might turn out to be an embodiment of 
the teachings of the Christ is a paradox 
that should be pondered by all proponents 
of the makeshift, hypocritical Christianity 
of the present whose reinforcement of the 
will to destroy is everywhere so approv- 
ingly acclaimed. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 
* * 


On Correspondence Schools 


Culture at a Price. By Ella Wood- 
yard. (American Association for Adult 
Education. $1.00.) 


This is a study of the offerings of corre- 
spondence schools, which the author made 
by actually taking correspondence courses 
or by following closely the experiences of 
her coinvestigators who took them. The 
cost, the content of the courses, the educa- 
tional services provided by the schools, 
and the benefits to sincere students, were 
all carefully studied and evaluated. The 
author concludes that the correspondence 
school has a place in the educational scheme 
in that it seeks to meet needs not otherwise 
approached. In comparison with other 
possible ways of accomplishing the same 
ends, the cost of correspondence school 
work is frequently excessive. Virtually no 
effective attempts to place those who have 
taken courses are ordinarily made by the 
schools. The organization of the lessons is 
frequently excellent and _ pedagogically 

(Continued on page 262) 
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LAKES 
The Fourth in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


An ancient myth tells of a lovely youth, 
who, seated beside a pool, saw the reflection 
of his beauty and fell in love with it, thus 
suggesting that lakes and pools were the 
original mirrors in which man contem- 
plated his image. They were God’s mirrors 
in which man saw himself for the first 
time as he was. For a mirror reproduces 
exactly what is set before it. 

Take beauty to a mirror and you will see 
beauty; take that which is ugly and you 
will see that also. So it is with ourselves. 
I may see only greedy people in the world, 
but it is greed within me which colors my 
vision and I see a beclouded image. I 
call my neighbor intolerant, but it is more 
than likely that I am seeing myself, not 
him. Or I accuse someone of jealousy, or 
sloth, or gossip, or evil thoughts—these 
all are the lineaments of my inner selves 
which I see as in a mirror. So, if Judas 
goes to the door to open it, he will find 
Judas on the threshold. And if Socrates 
goes, he will find Socrates. 

All we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 

I curse my friend and that curse comes 
back to work me ill. I drive my sword into 
my enemy to kill him and I have destroyed 
something in myself which can never 
again come to life. The boomerang I send 
out will return to me even as I sent it 
forth. 

Everything which happens to us is but a 
reflection of ourselves in a mirror. I shall 
never suffer hunger unless I forsake one 
who is in need of food. I shall never be 
lonely unless I desert my friend. I shall 
never journey in darkness unless I shut 
out the light which another would bring 
me. I shall never know deceit unless I 
have been false to someone. And I shall 
never fear death unless I deny the glory 
of life. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me. Then 
shall I see all shadows and light, all life, 
through eyes of forgiveness. Let Thy 
words through me be winged messengers 
of hope and Thy strength in my deeds be 
towers of courage and certainty so that 
Thy image shall stand, whole and lovely, 
before the distorted mirror of the world. 
Amen. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 
ae * 

DRAMATIZING PALM SUNDAY 

In any church where Palm Sunday is 
observed, that school which does not dis- 
tribute palms to its pupils is missing a 
good opportunity to make dramatic con- 
tact between its pupils and the life of Jesus. 
Palms can be ordered from any florist and 
the cost is small. 


Usually palm buds are - 
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« ANNUAL MIRACLE 
* 

* This is the brittle season. Darkly 
= now 

* The dry trees lift their barren 
« branches high 
* And scratch against a gray and 
2 leaden sky. 

* The world lies stiff and frozen. 
2 Chill winds blow 

* From every hilltop, and the eye can 
i see 

* No sign in shrub or grass or leafless 
¥ tree 

* Of slow revolving seasons or of 
= birth 

* Stirring beneath the brittle shell of 
= earth. 

* Nor is there hope of change till sud- 
3 denly 

* The green heart of the world starts 
- echoing 

* The distant baying of the hounds of 
+ spring. 

* 

* 

* 
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Edward S. Fitzgerald. 
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supplied; this is an unopened palm leaf, a 
close bundle of points, two to three feet 
long. Chop off the thick stem with a 
hatchet; then pull the buds apart, keeping 
four or five of the leaf points together in 
one sprig. The outside sprigs will be 
shorter than the center ones; sort them, 
giving the smail ones to the smaller chil- 
dren, the long ones to the larger pupils. 
Given out at the close of the service, or 
used in a processional with an appropriate 
hymn, they bring to vivid memory the 
earthly triumph of Jesus, and reinforce 
the thought of loyalty in the pupil. Taken 
home to be placed in a yase or behind a 
picture on the wall, they curve gently in 
drying, and turn white, a decorative note 
and a visible link between the child, the 
church and Jesus. 
Griswold Williams. 


* * 


FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF 
WORSHIP 


The Alice H. Belding memorial chapel 
of First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., was dedicated by the church school 
on Sunday, March 2. Miss Ruth M. 
Knight, superintendent of the school, 
conducted the service. Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor of the church, offered the 
dedication prayer and gave the address. 

The late Miss Belding, a church school 
worker for many years, and at the time of 
her death in 1939 chairman of the Re- 
ligious Education Committee, left a legacy 
to the church school. This gift became 
the nucleus of a fund to be used to estab- 


lish a permanent memorial to the donor. 
Contributions from friends and organiza- 
tions of the church were added, and the 
church school staff raised the amount 
necessary to develop the chapel. 

The room selected and set aside for the 
chapel is ideally equipped with stained- 
glass windows. A deep blue velour drapery 
hangs between the windows, back of the 
altar. The altar, of carved quartered oak, 
stands on a raised platform, and holds a 
22-inch brass cross and two offering plates 
finished to match the altar. 

The chapel will be used by the school 
for its worship services, by the Y. P. C. U. 
for its devotions, and by the church for 
Lenten mid-week services. 

Ruth M. Knight. 


* * 


METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 


Beginning March 8 and _ continuing 
through April 5, Universalists of the New 
York Metropolitan area are sponsoring a 
Leadership Education Institute on five 
Saturday afternoons. Two courses are 
being offered—one on ‘Universalism or 
Beliefs Commonly Held among Us,” with 
Dr. Roger F. Etz as instructor, the other 
on “Worship” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mabel M. Crawford. To those attending 
each of the five sessions and satisfactorily 
completing the assignments, the G.S8.S. A. 
will extend credit. 

ae 


FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


A Theology for Christian Youth. By 
Henry David Gray. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.00.) 

Those who have been searching for a 
handbook on religion and theology for 
youth groups, teachers, the family reading 
table, and for young and old who come in 
quest, may find in Henry David Gray’s 
“A Theology for Christian Youth” much 
of what they have been looking for. In it 
the essence and validity of Christian be- 
liefs and their meaning to everyday living 
are made real. 

The Universalist might not write a 
chapter on “The Holy Spirit’ but he will 
say “‘Amen’”’ to what Gray has written. 
With the qualification that the author’s 
interpretation of the nature of Jesus is 
not as a Universalist would write it and 
that there are far better treatises on 
Immortality (e. g. Houf’s ‘‘What Religion 
Is and Does,’’ Harpers, 1935), Gray’s book 
does express much of our basic theology. 
God, Man, The Scriptures, Sin, Punish- 
ment, Repentance, The Christian Life, 
The Society of Man, The Church, The 
Meaning of Disaster, ete., are not dealt 
with superficially. Deep meanings are 
plumbed. 

The content of ‘“‘A Theology for Christian 
Youth” is not new to the graduates of our 
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theological schools. What is new is to 
have it set forth in a book of 139 pages, ina 
style direct and readable for church groups, 
with many an illustration and summary 
sentence driving meaning home, stimulat- 
ing mind and heart to further inquiry. 
Edna P. Bruner. 


* # 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of re- 
ligious education of the Universalist 
Church in Lynn, is telling Bible stories 
over WESX on Friday afternoons from 
3.15 to 3.30. 

Miss Emily Morrison, director of re- 
ligious education in our Hartford church, 
and the Misses Marion and Madelyn 
Ulmer of Portland, Maine, spent some time 
in the G. S. S. A. office during recent visits 
to Boston. 


Mrs. Charles Baker, superintendent of 


the church school in Brownfield, Maine, - 


writes of changes which have taken place 
this year in their church school as the re- 
sult of a conference on worship she at- 
tended at the Maine Council Convention 
last fall. Among other things a new wor- 
ship center has been created, the children 
voting to use their birthday money for 
this purpose. A service of dedication was 
held on the Sunday when the setting was 
complete. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff met with the student group of 
the Universalist church in Orono, Maine, 
one evening last month. She visited our 
church school in Gardiner and met with 
some of the workers there. Then in Au- 
burn, Livermore Falls, Canton and Rum- 
ford she held individual conferences with 
ministers and other leaders in our churches. 
From the enthusiastic Jetters received 
since these visits it is evident that a great 
deal of help was received. 


Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, former min- 
ister of our church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and now, while studying at the state uni- 
versity, director of religious education of 
Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison, 
Wis., writes interestingly of present plans 
and responsibilities. First on his list is a 
survey of church families to discover 
why so many with children have no repre- 
sentation in church school. He is antici- 
pating the opportunity to help parents 
rethink their position. Another plan in- 
volves the taking of pictures of the school 
in action, colored pictures for miniature 
slides to be shown at parents’ meetings 
next year. Small black and white pic- 
tures—also being taken—will be made 
into cuts and used in a church school 
booklet coming out next fall. 

* ok 

An Irishman got a job at an observatory. 
During the first night’s duty he paused to 
watch a learned professor who was peering 
through a large telescope. Just then a star 
fell. ‘Man above!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Irishman. ‘You're a foine shot.”— 
Exchange. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. HERSEY AND MISS BRUNER 
ON ‘‘CONCERNING PRAYER’”’ 


Wrote Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey rela- 
tive to Miss Bruner’s article on the A. U. W. 
page on March 1: 

“T am sorry for your first paragraph in 
‘Concerning Prayer’—perhaps only for the 
second sentence. Maybe your assumption 
is correct—but I’m not so sure. Certainly 
here there has been an increasing emphasis 
and observance and I feel that the church- 
ful of women who participated this after- 
noon were lifted and helped.” 

Miss Bruner replied: 

“Good. Let there come thousands of 
such objections to my statement. You 
had exactly what I was pleading for—‘an 
all-commanding day, drawing Christians 
to new heights of spiritual growth and 
unity.’ However, I was wanting that to 
happen not simply in Danbury and in 
other single communities but all over the 


world.” 
* * 


PHILADELPHIA WOMEN REPORT 


The program of the Women’s Guild of 
the Church of the Restoration, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, is well-rounded and follows 
a rather definite plan. We sew at 10 
o’clock on the first Tuesday of each month, 
lunch at 12.30, and have our meeting at 
1.30. Sewing for the Red Cross is done also 
on Tuesday of each week, and much work 
has been turned out for this organization, 
as wellas for our own Universalist projects, 
by our own faithful few and by others from 
the neighborhood who drop in from time to 
time. 

The luncheons are served by a different 
group each month, and are theoretically 
free, although of course we are careful to 
have a dish available for a freewill offering. 
The average attendance at these luncheons 
has been 25. We feel they foster friend- 
liness for the church, and are most enjoy- 
able. We are happy to introduce our 
church activities to newcomers in this 
way. 

Our programs have been interesting and 
varied. In October the Forward Together 
Program of the church was presented, and 
we saw a motion picture of the Clara Bar- 
ton Camp for Diabetic Girls. We have 
also had an address on “Building for 
International Peace’ by a member of the 
Friends’ Service Committee, a speaker from 
the United Campaign and a representative 
of the consumers’ co-operative movement. 
Each month some part of the program has 
dealt with some phase of denominational 
activity, giving us information helpful to 
“new” Universalists. The program for the 
rest of the year is carefully planned along 
these same lines, and should also be in- 
structive and entertaining. 

You can well see that all routine matters 
are handled with neatness and dispatch. 


But the high point of each meeting is al- 
ways the treasurer’s report. If there is a 
large balance on hand there is a steady 
flow of suggestions, motions and resolu- 
tions for its disposal. We are not special- 
ists in the matter of spending money—we 
are willing to spend it on any worthy cause, 
as is borne out by this list of expendi- 
tures: 

We bought dishes for the church, re- 
plenished the communion service, gladly 
shared the expense involved in welcoming 
our new minister, made substantial gifts 
to the church four separate times (Haster, 
June, Christmas, and for our Wayside Pul- 
pit)—not to mention our vacation dollar, 
which we increased fifty times—bought a 
sewing machine, have paid all our yearly 
dues and current bills. To widen our 
horizon, and show that our interests are 
varied, we gave money to the Messiah 
Home, managed the donation dinner there 
on November 16, entertained those living 
in the Home at teas held in March and 
June, and gave them a treat at Christmas. 
We had a Christmas party at the Florence 
Crittenton Home for unmarried mothers, 
sent a generous contribution to the Clara 
Barton Home for diabetic children, sent 
Christmas boxes to North Carolina, helped 
to do our share at the luncheon.on Uni- 
versalist day during Blind Educational 
Week, gave our unmatched dishes to the 
Curtin Community Center of German- 
town, sent articles to be sold at the Clara 
Barton Home and bought 10 first-aid kits 
to be sent to the women of England. On 
the side of pure pleasure, with no strings 
attached, we entertained at a men’s eve- 
ning party, an affair which was so enjoy- 
able that we hope to repeat it often! 

The real power behind the throne is the 
social committee. Let there be a modest 
sum in the treasury, $25.00 or so, and they 
immediately announce various and sundry 
projects. They go by all sorts of names— 
card parties, a luncheon here or a luncheon 
there, a dinner at the church, congrega- 
tional, get-together, or just plain dinner, a 
trip to the Longwood gardens. The end 
and aim is the same, to earn money for the 
Guild. We are cajoled and browbeaten. 
Before we know it we have done as sug- 
gested and once more there is a healthy 
balance in the treasury! Then the vicious 
circle begins all over again! 

Don Rose summed up our organization 
in one sentence in his column last night, 
even though he was referring to the Fort 
Washington Fire Co. No. 1. He said: 
“The Ladies’ Auxiliary has continued to 
function as usual throughout the year.” 
When one realizes how much that can 
mean, too much credit cannot be given to 
the group of loyal women who have served 
this church so faithfully during the past 
year. 

Marion Blaine, Secretary. 
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Summer Course on Training Ship Open to 


Boys and Young Men 


No Charge for Instruction or Living Quarters 


The American Nautical Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced that boys and 
young men between the ages of 10 and 21 
years will be allowed to secure practical 
nautical experience on board a training 
ship of the Academy within the period from 
June 1 to Oct. 1, 1941. 

In accord with the vocational training 
program now being conducted throughout 
the United States the Academy has de- 
signed a summer course for young men in- 
terested in obtaining a knowledge of 
yachting and the handling of small boats. 

The young men may remain on board 
ship for the entire summer period, or for 
any shorter time they may wish, but not 
for less than a month. 

Students who enter for any period less 
than the full summer course will receive 
instruction only in those subjects being 
taught while the student is on board ship. 

The purpose of the summer course is: 
First, to give the student a foundation in 
nautical science as applied to yachting; 
second, for those boys and young men 
who, though not wishing to devote their 
lives to a career afloat, still desire to obtain 
a general knowledge of ships. 

There is no charge for instruction or for 
living quarters on board ship. The only 
required expense is for meals, which are 
49 cents. Three meals are served daily. 

There is no tuition charge for any of the 
courses offered by the Academy; and no 
obligation for future service of any kind 
is incurred by the young men. 


On Sundays the cadets will be allowed 
to attend divine services at the churches 
of their respective denominations on shore. 
While on board ship cadets will receive 
free minor first-aid treatment when neces- 
sary. 

This is the twelfth annual summer course 
offered by the Academy and will be under 
the personal supervision of the Captain 
Commandant of the Academy who will be 
in command of the vessel. 

Names of students satisfactorily com- 
pleting the full course will be kept on file 
by the Academy for the benefit of yachts- 
men desiring to obtain crew personnel. 

While on board ship the students will 
follow the regular daily ship routine, and 
will be given practical instruction in 
nautical subjects, including seamanship 
(ship’s work), signaling, rowing, handling 
and the use of motorboats, lifesaving, 
military and naval drills. 

Many of the duties on board ship are 
performed by the cadets as part of their 
training. 

Cadets will also receive instruction in the 
use of distress signals, life buoys, first aid, 
the compass, log and lead, ground tackle, 
and the duties of lookouts, as well as the 
duties of the watch on deck. 

Due to the fact that the number of ac- 
commodations available is limited, those 
wishing to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity should write at once to the American 
Nautical Academy, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


There were 20 present at the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association meet- 
ing held March 3 at 16 Beacon Street. 
President George Wood called the meeting 
to order. Rev. Lyman Achenbach of 
North Attleboro, Mass., led devotions. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer was 
read and approved. 

Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of the faculty of 
Tufts College was then introduced and 
spoke on ‘“‘The Message of the Prophet 
Jonah.” Dr. Wolfe said that there was a 
historical Jonah and that he was the 
last of the great prophets. The book, of 
course, is decidedly on the fictitious order 
and yet there is much behind the allegory 
of the miraculous journey to Nineveh. 

First, Jonah’s journey taught that God’s 
power extended over all lands and that it 
was absurd to consider Him merely a na- 
tional deity. Second, Jonah believed that 


God was a partisan God and favorable to 
one side alone. Yet Nineveh was not de- 
stroyed in 40 days. Obviously, then, God 
was slow to anger and did not intend to 
destroy any people out of hand. He was 
a moral God and not partisan. Third, 
Jonah was a religious bigot. The rough 
sailors strove for Jonah, even prayed to 
his God, but he would not return their 
friendship in his bigotry. The sailors had 
much to teach the narrow Jonah. Lastly, 
the great teaching of the Book is interna- 
tional friendship. It is easily seen through- 
out the story that this is implied in all these 
incidents. God is a moral God and His 
desire of good is toward all peoples, regard- 
less of creed or nationality. This is the 
great teaching in the allegory of Jonah’s 
miraculous journey to Nineveh. 


Had the truths of this book sufficiently 
impressed the people of the day, it is pos- 


‘sible that Christianity would have been 


unnecessary, for Judaism would have puri- 
fied itself in development on this basis. 
Stories paralleling that of Jonah-are found 
in all sacred literatures, and still the deep 
meaning of these stories is not generally 
understood. 

A question period followed Dr. Wolfe’s 
address. The meeting adjourned with a 
benediction by Mr. Achenbach. 

Dr. H. Paul Jefferson of Framingham, 
Mass., will speak on ‘‘The Ministers’ Own 
Rewards from Pastoral Work” at the 
March 17 luncheon-meeting. 


MISSISSIPPI UNIVERSALISTS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


A state conference of Universalists was 
held at Our Home Church on March 2. 
Burrus Memorial and Liberty Churches 
sent delegations. 

At the Sunday school hour good reports 
of Bible instruction were heard from all 
three churches. 

The sermon of the day was preached by 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove. His subject was 
“Universalism.”’ Mrs. Colegrove also 
spoke on ‘“‘Hell.’’ 

The day was perfect and dinner was 
served out of doors. 

The women in all churches are doing 
community work and contributing to de- 
nominational enterprises. Mrs. O. Thomp- 
son reported for the Liberty Church and 
Mrs. Jose Harrington for the Burrus Me- 
morial Church. 


PORTLAND CHURCH 
AIDS BRITAIN 


On the evening of Feb. 28 600 to 700 
people gathered at Congress Square Church 
in Portland, Maine, to hear Rey. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, pastor of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York, speak 
on ‘“‘There’ll Always Be an England,” and 
contributed $251.15 for aid to Britain. 

The lecture was under the auspices of the 
Women’s Fellowship of the church, which 
underwrote the entire expense. Early in 
January, when the lecture was planned and 
arrangements made, it was decided that. 
the proceeds therefrom should be given to 
the Medical and Surgical Supply Commit- 
tee of America to purchase equipment. 
Accordingly, the co-operation of the doc- 
tors of Portland was sought and obtained. 
After Mr. Priestley’s address, Dr. Thomas 
A. Foster of Portland spoke briefly about. 
the committee and the work it is doing 
for England. The committee states that 
the money will be used to purchase first-aid 
emergency kits, which are sorely needed. 

This church is proud of the support it 
was accorded by the community in its 
aid-to-Britain project. Excellent publicity 
was given it, including editorials in the 
Press Herald, and the Evening Express. 
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Station WGAN, of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, gave fifteen minutes dur- 
ing its afternoon program, when Mr. 
Priestley was interviewed by Samuel Hen- 
derson of the station staff. 

Mrs. Glen C. Rich, president of the 
Fellowship, was general chairman of the 
affair, and the publicity was handled by 
Mrs. Roy Spear, assisted by Mrs. Howard 
W. Clark. Mr. Priestley was introduced 
by Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of 
the church. Eight men of the church, 
under the direction of Douglas K. Ham- 
mett, acted as ushers and took up the col- 
lection. 


PORTSMOUTH WELCOMES 
C. TELFORD ERICKSON 


Rev. C. Telford Erickson, D. D., has 
succeeded Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver as 
pastor of the Portsmouth, N. H., church. 
Dr. Erickson spent 26 years in Albania. 
At the request of that country’s govern- 
ment he formed the American Trade School 
there. Recently he completed a history of 
Albania. 

A reception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Erickson at the church last month. As- 
sisting the new minister and his wife in 
receiving were the officials of the church 
and Rev. and Mrs. William Safford Jones 
of the Unitarian church. A representative 
group from other denominations was pres- 
ent. 

The annual Dedication Day service was 
held on Feb. 26, following lunch which was 
served at noon. The Murray Mission 
Guild was in charge. A delegation from 
the Dover church attended. 

Miss Mabel L. Shedd and Mrs. George 
Baker represented the church at the an- 
nual World Day of Prayer service, which 
this year was held in the parish house of 
the Congregational church. 

A series of cottage meetings is being 
held throughout the parish each Wednes- 
day evening during Lent. The first was 
held on Ash Wednesday at the home of 
the minister. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 
PLAN WORK AMONG 
SERVICE MEN 


The Massachusetts Council of Churches 
Committee on Military Training Camp 
Service met at the office of the Council, 6 
Beacon Street, March 7 and were addressed 
by Dr. Dwight Bradley, executive direc- 
tor on Christian work in camp communi- 
ties. Dr. Bradley’s services have been 
loaned by the Congregational Council for 
Social Action to organize the Federal 
Council of Churches Christian Committee 
on Camp Communities. 

The State Council’s committee which 
plans to co-operate with the Federal 
Council and other agencies in developing a 
program of recreation for enlisted men in 
camp areas consists of Dr. Robert Dexter, 
Boston, chairman, Dr. Hugh C. Penney, 
Lowell, and Dr. Albert Thomas, Fall 
River, vice-chairmen, Rev. Frank B. Chat- 


terton, Cambridge, secretary, William 
Ollendorff, West Medway, treasurer, Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam and Bishop R. A. 
Heron, advisers. 

An experimental program for six months 
has been planned. The constituent de- 
nominations have appropriated money for 
the work and Rev. John Malick has been 
engaged as director. Dr. Penney is chair- 
man of a sub-committee on church facilities 
in camp areas, Dr. Thomas chairman of 
the subcommittee on contacts, and Bishop 
Heron heads the committee on distribution 
of literature. Bishop Heron and Frank K. 
Singheiser have completed work on a 
booklet entitled ““Worth Keeping’? which 
will contain Scripture passages, quotations, 
prayers and a bibliography of books worth 
reading. This booklet is now on the press 
and will be available for distribution in the 
near future. 


DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SEEKS 
NAMES OF BOYS IN SERVICE 


The Department of Youth wishes to de- 
velop a mailing list of all Universalist youth 
serving away from home in the national 
defense forces. This with a view to keep- 
ing them in constant touch with their re- 
ligious fellowship. A sizable group of our 
young churchmen are now in service and 
there will be many more in the near future. 

We are asking local ministers to arrange 
for the transmission of all names to the 
director of youth activities, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

We desire the following information: 
Name, home address, camp address, local 
church with which affiliated and name and 
address of local minister. 

With this information in a master file at 
youth headquarters we shall be in a 
position to keep in touch with our church 
youth now in the service. 

Please co-operate without delay. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester Street, on Friday, March 21, 
at 11 0’clock. A book review will be given 
by Mrs. Robert M. Rice, wife of the pastor 
of the Arlington, Mass., church. 

Luncheon will be served—35 cents for 
members, 50 cents for guests. Reservations 
should be made with Mrs. Spear by 
Wednesday, March 19. 


INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

A meeting of the advisory council of the 
Institute of World Affairs Association will 
be held in the vestry of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Cambridge, Mass., on In- 
man Street, near Central Square, at 3 
p.m. on Tuesday, March 25. 

Plans for the spring and summer will be 
discussed. Arrangements will be made for 
co-operation by the I. W. A. A. with the 
other organizations holding institutes at 
Ferry Beach. 
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LAYMEN’S COUNCIL NOTES 


Reservations for the district rally supper 
of the Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, to 
be held at Palmer, Mass., on March 20 
should be made with W. S. MacGeachey, 
61 Park St., Palmer, by Monday, March 17. 
The size of each delegation should be as- 
certained on Sunday, the 16th, and a post 
card mailed in time to reach Mr. Mac- 
Geachey the following morning. Other- 
wise notify him by telephone. 

Visiting delegations will be greeted by 
members of the Palmer club and supper 
will begin at 6.30. 

Following a supper March 6 members of 
the Abington, Mass., club saw the Ferry 
Beach motion picture exhibited by R. F. 
Needham, field secretary. The pastor of 
the church, Dr. Merrill C. Ward, was as- 
sociated with Dr. Quillen H. Shinn in the 
earliest years at Ferry Beach Park. This 
club has two dozen active members. 

Frank Underhill of Abington has been 
enlisted as governor of the district that 
includes Abington, Assinippi, Braintree, 
Canton, Quincy and the Weymouths. 

Harlan G. York, treasurer of the Salem 
club, has enrolled as the first member at 
large of the Council. A district rally will 
be held at Salem April 28. 


MALDEN LENTEN 
SERVICES 


Under the direction of Robert T. Dick,, 
assistant pastor of the Malden, Mass... 
church, midweek services during Lent: 
are held every Wednesday evening at 7.45 
under the joint sponsorship of the Women’s: 
Union and the Men’s Club. 

March 5. Albert J. Lewis. ‘‘God as Eter-- 
nal and All-conquering Love.”’ 


March 12. J. Murray Gay. ‘The Spirit-- 
ual Leadership of Jesus.” 
March 19. Dana E. Klotzle. “The Su- 


preme Worth of Every Human Per- 
sonality.” 
March 26. Howard Smith. “Truth Known 
or to Be Known.” 
April 2. Robert Hosmer. 
Men of Good Will.” 


“The Power of 


ACTORS AND DANCERS 
WANTED 

In connection with the John Murray 
bicentennial and the General Convention 
sessions at Tufts College in September, a 
pageant on the life of John Murray will be 
performed in the Cousens Gymnasium at 
Tufts during the Convention. 

To make possible the pageant, which is 
being written by Rev. Griswold Williams, 
drama consultant of the General Sunday 
School Association, at the request of the 
pageant committee, Dr. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner, chairman, it will be necessary to have 
the co-operation of a large number of ama- 
teurs from churches in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Amateur actors of various ages will be 
required for the dramatic scenes, as well as 
a sizable group of athletic young men and 
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women to be trained in modern dance 
technique for the interludes of the pageant. 
The former will probably be directed 
locally; the latter will come to Boston 
for occasional class work with a _ well- 
known modern dance instructor. 

The success of the pageant depends on 
the co-operation of interested Universal- 
ists; but it is believed that anyone partici- 
pating will be largely rewarded by the 
training and experiences of the production. 

If you would like to take part in the 
pageant, as an actor or as a dancer, please 
send in your name, address, and preferred 
activity at once to the Murray Bicentennial 
Pageant Committee, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BROCKTON: SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN VISIT BOSTON 


Over 17 boys and girls of the Brockton, 
Mass., church school visited Universalist 
headquarters on Feb. 25. They made the 
church in Cambridge their headquarters for 
the day and had luncheon there at noon. 
Mrs. Earl Marshall was in charge of the 
party. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunday, March 9. Rev. Weston A. 
Cate at Malden; Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., at Medford; Rev. Edna P. Bruner 
at Gloucester; Rey. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., at evening Lenten service at Fox- 
boro. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Harriet Stevens, Alice Bidwell and others 
are planning a Ferry Beach celebration at 
the Second Universalist Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., Friday, March 21. Festivities 
include supper starting at six, the Ferry 
Beach movie exhibited by Secretary Need- 
ham and a friendship circle. 

The Boston metropolitan reunion will 
take place Friday, April 25, at the church 
in Somerville. A committee met at Uni- 
versalist headquarters March 13 to make 
plans for this annual event, which is at- 
tended by Ferry Beachers from a wide 
area. 

Members of the Worcester All Souls’ 
Y. P. C. U. saw the movie March 2 follow- 
ing a supper served by the girls. They 
learned that ‘Dad’ Leavitt, their pastor, 
was one of Dr. Shinn’s preaching associates 
when the meetings began at Ferry Beach in 
1901. 

Mary Holmes of Haverhill related her 
experiences last summer before the movie 
was shown at a joint meeting of the Haver- 
hill and Lawrence unions in the Haverhill 
church, March 9. 

Definite arrangements for a circuit trip 
in Maine with the film include stops at 
Portland (Congress Square Church) March 
31, Pittsfield April 2, Dexter the 5th, Orono 
the 6th and Bangor the 7th. 

Annual dues are coming in steadily since 
the notice was sent out last month. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 257) 

correct. The marks received for work 
done are probably too high to be signif- 
icant. 

In her comments about the general 
lack of “follow-up” activity by the schools 
after tuition has been paid, either in meet- 
ing the special needs of the student, an- 
swering pertinent questions, or attempting 
to help graduates to secure work, the 
author either has her tongue in her cheek 
or is unaccountably naive in her faith in 
the intentions and objectives of the schools. 
In spite of the fact that she is trying to 
demonstrate the opposite, her demonstra- 
tions often produce the impression that 
correspondence schools are largely, per- 
haps primarily, rackets. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


A ‘‘Gradual’’ of Prayer 

Living Prayerfully. By Kirby Page. 
(Farrar and Rinehart, Toronto and 
New York. $2.00.) 


This book, which made its public debut 
on Feb. 27, 1941, has as its sub-title ““How 
to Experience Life’s Deepest Satisfac- 
tions and Serve Mankind Most Effec- 
tively.’ It is a blood relation of that 
book ‘Living Creatively,” for Kirby Page 
is the father of both, and both partake of 
the paternal spirit and potency. Both are 
books to be taken not merely as passively 
to be read but actively to be practiced. 

Immediately following the foreword are 
two valuable and suggestive chapters set 
in violent contrast on ‘“Totalitarianism”’ 
and “‘Jesus’ Way.’ These are surely more 
than hints as to the timely applications to 
be made. They also indicate a tone in the 
doctrine of prayer that is very modern, 
while not surrendering anything of the 
eternal faith in the practice of prayer. 

The foreword itself reinterprets the 
whole gamut of prayer’s objectivity as a 
subjective thrust for help into the Eternal 
Reservoir of help. ‘‘Prayer,’’ the author 
says, ‘‘consists of the attitudes and rela- 
tionships which give richest meaning to 
life: awe, wonder, adoration; gratitude, 
praise, thanksgiving; penitence, contri- 
tion, confession; aspiration, yearning, com- 
mitment; petition, supplication, interces- 
sion; communion, comradeship, fellow- 
ship; social action in relieving, preventing, 
creating.’’ In the body of the book are pre- 
sented means and channels by and through 
which all these attitudes and relationships 
find expression; by which the spirit of man 
is bared to the power of God in desire and 
for help. 

There follows as the bulk of this useful 
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book a series of devotional readings and 
exercises for one hundred days. They are 
an anthology consisting of inspiring selec- 
tions from Scripture, from poets, from 
philosophers, from great messengers of our 
own day. These selections are not couched 
in conventional devotional language, but 
they all tend to lift the mind to the spirit 
behind outward phenomena, nature, man’s 
good and man’s folly and sin. They fill 
the soul with hope and empower the will 
with courage. And through all runs that 
thread that fixes faith in God and binds 
the soul to Him. 

How many daily devotional books have 
been written—and all of them good! How 
refreshing, in the Lenten period, the yearly 
booklets for prayer and uplift every day! 
This book is much in the same line. But 
it is much larger in its content, and has 
space for much greater attention to each 
exercise. Moreover, it has a practical end, 
reached progressively, that extends to all 
the elements and objects of prayer and 
practical devotion in these unhappy days. 
Its progressive tone and thesis might be 
named, as those plaintive old hymns of 
prayer before the altars of medieval 
churches, a “‘gradual”’ of prayer, but with 
no tones except the deep music of the be- 
lieving and devoted heart. 

William Couden. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George C. Baner, D. D., of Akron, 
Ohio, is now president of the ministers’ 
association of his city. 


Rev. Martha G. Jones of Pataskala, 
Ohio, addressed the women’s Bible class 
of the local Presbyterian church Feb. 27 
on ‘Missionary Work in North Carolina.” 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, former president 
of St. Lawrence University, is active in the 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, with headquarters in New York 
City. 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, who is 
working at the University of Wisconsin 
for his degree of doctor of philosophy, is 
taking courses in “The History of Social 
Thought” and in “‘Criminology.”’ 


Miss Alice Harrison, director of re- 
ligious education at the Lynn, Mass., 
church, speaks over radio station WESX 
each Friday through Good Friday from 
3.15 to 3.30. Her subject is ‘‘Children of 
the Bible.” 


Dr. Robert Cummins will be the speaker 
at the special meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference of Unitarian Churches 
to be held Sunday evening, March 16, at 
eight o’¢lock, at All Souls’ Church (Fed- 
erated), Elm and Charles Streets, Braintree, * 
Mass. Dr. Cummins’ subject will be 
“How Can Religion Meet the Issues of 
Today?” 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester has been spend- 
ing six weeks in the South—at Coral 
Gables, Winter Park, Fla., and Chapel 
Hill, N. C. At Coral Gables he spoke be- 
fore the class on ‘‘Bible as Light Litera- 
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ture,” at Miami University, and gave the 
address before the Hillell Foundation at 
the University of North Carolina on “A 
Liberal Christian Looks at Judaism.” 


Rev. L. P. Jones of Pataskala, Ohio, 
during February contributed a letter on 
various subjects to the Columbus Dispatch 
and Columbus Citizen, and is beginning a 
series of letters on ‘“‘The Hand-made Gar- 
den” for the Pataskala Standard. 

Rev. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, D. D., 
has announced a series of Lenten sermons 
at the Church of Our Savior, Waltham, 
Mass., on “A Man’s Life and Religion.” 
On Palm Sunday at night, he will give his 
famous lecture on “The Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. 


Obituary 


FRED S. RAND 


Fred S. Rand, beloved clerk of the church in Au- 
gusta, Maine, died suddenly Sunday, Feb. 26, age 66. 

A member of the church and its men’s club, his 
passing came as a great shock to all. His constant, 
genuine interest in the work of the church, together 
with his legal knowledge and contacts, enabled him to 
fill the office of clerk most capably for many years. 
For years he was actively engaged in the work of the 
Y. P. C. U. and, together with his wife, attended 
many of its state and national gatherings. He was 
interested in the work of the General Convention and 
kept himself informed of its activities and the auxiliary 
bodies through The Christian Leader. 

At the time of his death he was an official court 
stenographer, having been appointed to that office in 
1913. He maintained a public stenographic office 
in Augusta. 

Mr. Rand was a retired second lieutenant of the 
Maine National Guard. Born in Portland, June 18, 
1874, the son of Robert Samuel and Mary (Wood- 
ward) Rand, he lived the last 37 years of his life in 
Augusta. 

Funeral services were held Feb. 28 at the Knowl- 
ton and Hewins funeral home, Augusta, Rev. Edwin 
B. Cunningham officiating. Burial was in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Portland. 

He is survived by his wife, Edna Brickett Rand; 
two sons, Charles T. of Portland and Philip H. of 
Augusta; one daughter, Mrs. Hortense M. Blosser of 
Arlington, Va.; and two grandchildren. 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, IIl- 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brie 
What Universalists Believe 


treatise on 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted one-year license to Milner Dunn. 

Granted three-year lay license to Edgar Eldridge. 

Accepted transfer of George M. Lapoint from 
Pennsylvania. 

Transferred Edgar R. Walker to New York State. 

Transferred O. Herbert McKenney to Maine. 

Noted acceptance of Carl G. Horst by Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


The Book 


How Green Was My Valley 


by Richard Llewellyn 
Is Now Selling at $1.39 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Fublishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


cei aah located in a beautiful old 
New town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Lit.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 
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Crackling 


William Smith, a country storekeeper, 
went to the city to buy goods. They were 
sent immediately and reached home be- 
fore he did. When the boxes were de- 
livered, Mrs. Smith, who was keeping the 
store, uttered a scream, seized a hatchet, 
and began frantically to open the largest 
box. 

‘“What’s the matter, Mandy?” said 
one of the bystanders, who had watched 
her in amazement. 

Pale and faint, Mrs. Smith pointed to 
an inscription on the box. It read: “Bill 
inside.” —Hachange. 

* * 

“Mary!” cried the cooking teacher, 
“how on earth did you ever happen to 
make such a mess?”’ 

“Honest, teacher,’ said Mary, tear- 
fully, ‘I was just following the recipe. 
It said to bring it to a boil and then beat 
it for ten minutes, an’—an’ when I got 
back it was all burned up!’’—Hdmonton 
Journal. 

* * 

Tommy was listening to some of his 
sailor uncle’s adventures: 

“You see, sonny, I always believe in 
fighting the enemy with his own weapons,” 
said the uncle. 

“Really?” gasped Tommy. ‘How long 
does it take you to sting a wasp?”—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

' Mrs.: “If a man loves his wife as well as 
she loves him, he will stop spending his 
money for cigars, if she asks him.”’ 

Mr.: “Yes, but if his wife loves him as 
she ought to love a husband who loves her 
enough to stop smoking if she asks him, she 
won’t ask him.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

A very modern employer has ordered the 
following notice to be posted in his busi- 
ness premises: 

“Any workman desiring to attend the 
funeral of a near relative must notify his 
foreman before 10 a. m. on the day of the 
game.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

The teacher had written 92.7 on the 
blackboard and, to show the effect of 
multiplying by ten, rubbed out the decimal 
point. Turning to the class, she asked: 
“Now, where is the decimal point?” 

A little girl responded: ‘‘On the eraser.”’ 
—Exchange. 

* Ox 

Mistress (concerned for her valuable 
Persian rug) to new servant: ‘‘Now, Annie, 
please be careful with this rug; it is very 
old.”’ 

Annie: ‘Yes, it is old, but I believe we 
can make it last another winter.’”’—Hz- 
change. 

* x 

Garrulous Salesman: ‘‘And here, madam, 
is a material which speaks for itself.’’ 

Customer: ‘‘Well, thank heaven for 
that—it gives you a chance to stop.’”— 
The Messenger. 
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cA New Edition of the 


Universalist Parish 
Record Book..... 


at the reduced price of § 3.00 


In the record book of the old parish church of St. Lawrence at 
Alton, England, there appears the name of one John Murray born 
December 10, 1741, and baptized by the rector of the church. That 
simple entry is today important though it seemed but one more unim- 
portant routine matter when inscribed. Because the Alton church 
and its faithful rectors keep accurate parish records, Universalists of 
H America have today knowledge of the time and place of birth and the 
early home of the founder of their church. 
In spite 
of the fact that the states and communities of our land keep vital 
| 


Parish records are important, as every minister knows. 


statistics, there is still a real need for keeping accurate parish records. 
A copy of a birth record is by no means always available from the 
city hall of one’s place of birth. Records of municipalities get lost. 
Mistakes are made. If the individual needing such information can 
information, he is often saved great inconvenience. Certified copies 
of church baptismal certificates constitute legal evidence. When 
churches celebrate centennials or seek to have their histories written 
up, the parish record book is invaluable. There are inscribed the 
names of the former pastors and the eminent laymen. There are noted 
the outstanding events of parish history. 

Because of the great importance of good parish records, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House presents this new edition of its Parish 
Records in response to the requests of many of our people.—From the 
Introduction to Parish Records. 


300 pages—9 x 12—-Bound in Black Cloth, Gold Stamped 


Order Now 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass 


turn to his parish or the parish of his childhood and there find accurate 


